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FOREWORD 


The controversial style, tactics, and motivations of Soviet negotiators 
has long been the subject of debate and discussion. In fact, the effect 
of Soviet negotiating behavior on the SALT ΠῚ Treaty has already 
figured prominently in the congressional debate on the merits of that 

ment. 

For these and other reasons the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
requested Dr. Joseph G. Whelan, senior specialist in international 
affairs of the Congressional Research Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, to conduct a comprehensive study of the issue. 

Many previous studies have analyzed Soviet diplomacy in the context 
of single negotiating encounters. This study takes a broader and more 
exhaustive approach. From a historicsi perspective, which makes the 
Soviet period more meaningful, it systematically analyzes Russian 
negotiating behavior in terms of its principal characteristics, trends 
of continuity and change, and influences contributing to its forma- 
tion—including the traditional Russian obsession with national 
security. 

Central to the study is its analyses of the implications of the Soviet 
npproach to diplomacy and negotiation for U.S. foreign policy. These 
implications are explored with hypotheses offered as to the future 
stvle and motives of the Soviets. 

In commissioning the study, it was hoped that it would provide 
valuable insights to U.S. negotiators in their present and future nego- 
tiations as to the motivations, concerns, and reasons for the operating 
stvle of their Soviet counterparts. 

In conclusion, the study emphasizes that the unique character and 
motivation of Soviet. negotiating behavior should not be considered 
2 deterrent to negotiations on the widest possible front of mutual 
concerns. While painstakingly developing the evolution of Soviet nego- 
tiating behavior and emphasizing its different characteristics, the study 
appropriately emphasizes the vital role negotiations with the Soviet 


Union will play with respect to prospects for a stable international 
order: 


Diplomacy and negotiations have always had a special value for Americans. 
They have encompassed the national experience from the earliest days of the 
Republic, as a means of averting war and settling disputes with its English and 
Spanish neighbors and with other nations on the larger international stage since 
the turn of the century ; as a mechanism for national territorial expansion as 
in the Louisiana Purchase, the Transcontinental Treaty, and the Alaska Cession ; 
and for maintaining the lifeblood of the Nation by establishing harmonious 
commercial relationships with the nations of the world. Diplomacy and negotia- 
tions are thus firmly placed in the Nation’s historical tradition. 

In U.S. relations with the Soviet Union diplomacy and negotiations take on 
an even more special value because they provide the only device for bringing 
rationality into the management of a relationship that is fraught with great 
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complexities and high risks. Consider a relationship in the 1980's without diplo- 
macy and negotiations and the consequent risks to the Nation’s security of a 
Soviet Russia as it was in Stalin’s postwar era: a total breakdown in communi- 
cations ; a debasement of diplomacy ; and a resort to negotiations by semaphore in 
the manner of that ending the Berlin blockade as the only means for resolving 
grave disputes. 

In the nuclear age, diplomacy and negotiations take on a new meaning, and, 
inceed, a new imperative for both the United States and the Soviet Union. For 
they provide the vital mechanism for survival. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs recognizes that crucial foreign 
affairs issues, complex in nature and with far-reaching significance to 
U.S. national security, require superior scholarly understanding as a 
foundation on which workable solutions can be based. Accordingly, the 
committee has undertaken to establish a “Special Studies Series on 
Foreign Affairs Issues.” Studies in the series will be published peri- 
odically and only on conspicuously significant subjects matched by 
equally distinguished work. The superior quality of Dr. Whelan’s study 
has earned it the notable distinction of being the first in that series. 

The material and findings contained herein are the work of the 
Congressional Research Service. While coordinated with the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, the material and findings do not. necessarily 
represent the views of the Committee on Foreign Affairs or its 
members. 

CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Chairman, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


Tue Liprary or Coneress, 
Conaressiona. REsearcu Servicz 


Washington, D.C., July 11, 1979. 
Hon. Crement J. ZABLOCK}, 


Chairman, Committee cn Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


titled “Soviet Diplomacy and Negotiating Behavior: Emerging New 
Context for U.S. Diplomacy,” has been completed and is herewith 

submitted. 
The principal objective of this study was to examine the style, pur- 
flects of Russian behavior in diplomacy and negotiations 


ments that contributed to the formation of this behavior, notably the 
Russian o on with security; aspects of continuity and cha 
during 61 years of Soviet diplomacy ; and the implications for Amer- 
ican foreign policy in the 1980 5. 

Dr. Joseph G. Whelan, senior specialist in international affairs, 
prepared this study. 

Sincerely, 
Guserr Gunr, Director. 
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B. Tue Cuspan Misstuz Crisis 1962: NecoTIATIONS BY ACTION @ 


1. BACKGROUND OF THE MISSILE CRISIS 


(a) The méssile crisis as a negotiating encounter 
The Geneva summit conformed to the forms and modalities of con- 
ference diplomacy as it evolved in the postwar era. But there were 
exceptions to such normal behavior as in the case of the Berlin block- 
ade of 1948-49 when “negotiations by semaphore” set into motion 
forces that were to end the crisis. 
Negotiations in the Cuban missile crisis were similarly unique. Many 
channels and forms of diplomacy, traditional and unusual, were used 
in the negotiating process. But this encounter had the distinction of _ 
adding still another ingredient to the ongoing process; namely, the 
element of action. For the Cuban missile crisis was what Richard T. 
Davies, a veteran Foreign Service Officer, long-time specialist in Soviet 
and East European affairs, and recently the U.S. Ambassador to 
Poland, called, a classic example of “negotiations by action.” 97 
(δ) Kennedy on negotiating with the Soviets 

(1) From Sorensen’s perssective 
President Kennedy’s attitude toward negotiating with the Soviets 
was positive but realistic. He accepted as a reality Khrushchev’s be- 
lief in the universal triumph ef communism and expected him to ex- 
ploit every means fair and foul in advancing toward that goal. Still, 
he hoped that in time the power of the United States and its allies 
could persuade Khrushchev, as Theodore C. Sorensen, one of Ken- 
nedy’s closest advisers, wrote : : 
that no safe or cheap route was open to world domination, that all channels 
were open for true negotiation, that any real grounds for the Soviet Union's fears 
could be peacefully removed, and that realistic, effective steps to accommoda- 
tion—enabling Moscow to devote mcre energies internally—would advance the 
interests and security of both sides.” 

Kennedy strongly believed, more so than some of his subordinates, 
in the postive value of negotiating with the Soviets. As he once said, 
“we have nothing to fear from negotiations * * * and nothing to 
gain by refusing to take part in them.” Areas of confrontation had 
to be reduced through negotiations; reasonable negotiations with the 
Soviets were possible; and while harboring no illusions about Soviet 
good faith, he did not share the belief of those who held that no agrec- 
ment reached with the Soviets would be kept. Nor did he share, as he 
said: 
the illusion that negotiations for the sake of negotiations always advance the 
cause of peace. If for lack of preparation they break up in bitterness * * * if 


they are made a forum for propaganda or a cover for aggression, the processes 
of peace have been abused.” 


At ἃ reception given by the Polish Embassy in Washington on July 21, 1978. com- 
memorating Poland’s Nations] Day, the writer talked {informally with Ambassador Davies 


about this study and various characteristics of Soviet behavior in negotiations. noting 


particularly the Berlin crisis δὲ 


an example of “negotiations by semaphore.” Davies, who 
was an active participant in the Cuban missile crisis while serving in the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow as first secretary, remarked upon reflecting about this crisis that this was a case 


of “negotiations by action 


be Sorensen, Theodore C. Kennedy. New York, Harper & Row, 1965, n. 516. 
 Thid. 
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For Kennedy, the limits of negotiations had to he carefully defined : 
“We cannot confine our proposals to a list of concessions we are to 
make,” abandon commitments to the freedom or security of others, or 
negotiate in an environment of threats. On the occasion of the Berlin 
crisis in 1961 he expressed the prophetic fear that a nuclear confronta- 
tion might be needed before Khrushchev understood that his concilia- 
tion would not. permit humiliation. “Tf he wants to rub my nose in the 
dirt,” Kennedy said, “it’s all over.” On the other hand, Kennedy did 
not believe in advancing, what Sorensen described as, “meaningless, 
unattainable or obviously unacceptable proposals, or in deliberately 
taking ambiguous or flabby positions.” δ᾽ 

Furthermore, Kennedy strongly objected to what Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk referred to ‘as the “football stadium psychology” of di- 
plomacy that measured wins or losses on a daily basis. For Kennedy, 
“negotiations are not a contest spelling victory or defeat.” A mutual 
perception of improvement through a negotiated agreement was hardly 
an American victory; and failure in obtaining the only possible 
negotiated agreement that would damage American interests could 
hardly be called a defeat. Negotiations in seemingly endless, pointless 
talks were usually better than a battle. Indeed, for Kennedy the most 
successful diplomacy was more often dull than dramatic. Direct con- 
frontations—what he called “collision courses’—produced drama, but, 
as he remarked after the Cuban missile crisis, “You can’t have too 


many of those, because we are not sure on every occasion that the 
Soviet Union will withdraw.” 192 Nuclear devastation, he felt, could 
be accomplished instantly, but peace through negotiations was a long 
haul, “the sum of many acts.” °° 

Accordingly, Kennedy, who did not believe it possible to achieve any 
sweeping setilement of East-West problems in his administration, 
hoped that small breakthroughs could lead to larger ones until gradu- 
ally through the process of negotiations a détente could be built, a 
“truce to terror,” as he said, in which both sides could sec that mutual 


accommodation was preferable to mutual annihilation.’ 


(2) Prelude to Cuba: Negotiating with Khrushchev at Vienna, 
June 3-4, 1961 


Kennedy’s first and only face-to-face negotiating encounter with 
Khrushchey took place in Vienna during June 3-4, 1961. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr.’s account fully justified Kennedy’s description of this 
encounter to the American people as “somber” and to Prime Minister 
Macmillan as “grim.” 195 The talks, according to Schlesinger, a noted 
American historian and adviser to Kennedy, were “civil but tough,” 
and in laying down his ultimatum on Berlin, Whrushchev’s behavior 
was “not quite a tirade; it was too controlled and hard and therefore 
the more menacing.” 1996 The general tenor of the negotiations was re- 
flected in Schlesinger’s description of the last informal Kennedy- 
Khrushchev mecting that centered on the main question, Berlin: 


Khrushchev returned unrelentingly to the attack. The United States, he said, 
wanted to humiliate the Soviet Union. If the President insisted on occupation 


301 ΤΌ, 

102 Yhid., pp. 516-517. 

τὸ Ibid. 

1064 Thid. 

τὸς Schlesinger, Arthur M. Jr., A Thousand Days: John F. Kennedy itn the White House. 


Boston. Houghton Mifflin, 1965, pp. 375 and 377. 


τοῦ Ihid., pp. 361 and 372. 
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rights after a treaty and if East German borders were violated, whether by land, 
sea or air, force would be met by force. Tae United States should prepare itself 
for this, and the Soviet Union would do the same. 

“I want peace,” said Khrushchev, “but, if you want war, that is your problem.” 

Kennedy said, “It is you, and not I, who wants to force a change.” 

Khrushchev said again that it was up to the United States to decide on peace or 
war. The Soviet Union had no choice but to accept the challenge. It must, and 
it would, respond. The treaty cecision was irrevocable. He would sign in 
December. ᾿ 

Kennedy, parting, said, “It will be a cold winter.” *” 


For Kennedy, the Vienna meeting was a bruising negotiating 
encounter.*** From the beginning Khrushchev launched an unrelenting 
attack; he was on the offensive and maintained that negotiating pos- 
ture throughout. What the President had hoped would be an occasion 
to establish a rational basis for accommodation, to introduce precision 
‘nto each other’s assessments, and, therefore, to avoid miscalenlation, 
confrontation, and war, turned into an attempt by Khrushchev, as 
Schlesinger observed, “to unnerve Kennedy and force him into con- 
cessions.” °° In brief, Khrushchev’s negotiating behavior was in the 
classical mode of totalitarian diplomacy by threat and intimidation.’*° 

Kennedy came away from Vienna confident that he had met the test, 
indeed, more than equalled the test, for he parried Khrushchev’s thrusts 
with skillful and telling ripostes.*? But there could now be no doubt 
how vast were the ideological and political differences that divided 
both leaders and their nations. Still, Kennedy, who had genuinely 
impressed Khrushchev, appraised the encounter, as he told the Ameri- 
can people, as valuable for keeping open the channels of communicz- 
tions and lessening the chances of miscalculation for each side.’*” 

Despite the intensity and pressure of the negotiations and the dis- 
appointment with the results, Kennedy came away, as Schlesinger 
wrote, with the belief that, “He knew how Khrushchev thought and 
where he stood, and that was invaluable.” ** For Kennedy, Vienna 
was not only an occasion for taking measure of his principal adversary 
but also a critical time for reaffirming his faith in the value of diplo- 
macy and negotiations as instruments of peace. 


τ Thid,, p. 874. 

108 Kennedy was “deeply disturbed,” as Schlesinger noted, by this meeting with Khru- 
shehev. Bobien and U.S. Ambassador to Moscow Liewellyn Thompson thought the President 
had overreacted—Thompson told him Khrushchev'’s behavior was, “Par for the course.” 
But, as Schlesinger observed. “Kennedy had never encountered any leader with whom he 
could not exchange ideas-—enyone δ0 impervious to reasoned argument or so apparently 


and admitted error, but Khrushchev had remained unmoved and immovable.” (Ibid., pp. &874- 
375.) Boblen told the President. who was a “little depressed” at not having heen able to 
make Khrushchev understand that he was seeking a détente pased on a realistic balance 


188 Kbrusichev knew what he was up to; he was not there to negotiate but to intim!- 
date. At a luncheon during the meeting he remarked in # rambling speech that he objected 


(Ibid.. ἢ. 362.) 

ταν Thid., Ὁ. 377. 

13 Kennedy was imprezsed both favorably and unfavorabiy by Khrushchev. After the firat 
day's meeting, Schiesinger noted that “Kennedy was impressed by Khrushchev 8 vitality, 
his debating skill and his brutal candor, depresseq@ by the blank wall of dogma.” (Ib!d., 


28 Ibid., p. 377. Kbrushcbev recalled: “I was very ciad Kennedy won the election. and l 
was generally pleased with our meeting in Vienna, Even though we came to no concrete 
agreement, I could tell that he was interested in Onding a peaceful solution to world prob- 
lems and in avoiding conflict with the Soviet Union. He was a reasonable man, and I think 
δε ἈΠΕ that he wouldn't be justified in starting a war over Bertin. (Khrushchev, op. cit., 
p. . 
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(3) The balance of power: A predominating concept and non- 
, negotiable conflicting perceptions 

At issue in the Vienna negotiations, as in the subsequent Berlin and 
Cuban missile crises, was the balance of power. For both K hrushechev 
and Kennedy this was an all-pervading concept central to determin- 
ing the course of Soviet-American relations and the ultimate success 
or failure of their nations in international politics. 

Each interpreted the concept differently, inevitably making it non- 
negotiable; the consequence was conflict and crisis. 

Khrushchev’s belief in the shift in the balance of power and its 
impact upon the conduct of Soviet policy has been explained above. 
Suffice it to say that in 1961 he gave additicnal dramatic emphasis to 
the concept, particularly in his January 6, 1961, speech (which had a 
profound impact on Kennedy and the new administration) and during 

. the Berlin crisis. The essence of Khrushchev’s foreign policy position 
was in effect that the United States and it allies had to accept. this 
changing power relationship and shape their foreign policies » 
accordingly.’ 

As an historian and member of that generation much influenced by 
the consequences of appeasement in the 1930’s, President Kennedy ac- 
cepted the balance of power theory as a valid and realistic concept 1n 
international relations. His behavior during the crises in Berlin and 
Cuba and his perception of that of the Soviet leadership was greatly 
influenced by this belief. Downgrading ideology, Kennedy tended to 
view international conflict more in national than in ideological terms.’ 
For him. national interest was the primary motivating force, not ideo- 
logical abstractions. 

Thus, at Vienna, Kennedy tried hard to reach an accommodation 
with Khrushchev that would satisfy the vital national interests of each 
nation. The key element in his negotiating position was a mutual ac- 
ceptance of the existing equilibrium of power and thus a common per- 
ception of the status quo, Kennedy accepted social change as part of 
the normal historical process, but essentially peaceful change and 
change that did not involve the prestige or commitments of the Soviet 
Union and the United States or upset the balance of world power. He 
recognized the status quo as acceptance of the existing balance of inter- 
national force, but far from advocating a freeze. on the social mold of 
the world. he believed in political and institutional change as both 
inevitable and desirable. What Kennedy hoped for was a process of 
change that would not entail the transfer of power from one. bloc. to 
the other and would not make either side feel threatened and therefore 
obliged to resist change by force.’** 

Khrushchev rejected Kennedy’s perception of the balance of power 
concept, arguing the thesis set forth in his January 6 speech; namely, 
that social revolution, as a global phenomenon, was preordained by 
history; that such revolutions, that is, “wars of national liberation.” 
were “sacred”: and that the Soviet Union had an obligation to assist 
them whenever possible. For Khrushchev, the status quo meant the 


τ Whelan. Joseph ὦ, “Khrushchev's Speech of Jan. G6. 1961: A Summary and Inter- 
retive Analysis.” U.S. Congress, Senate. Prenared at the renuert of Senator Alexander 
Viley. 87th Cong... ist seas. Washington, U.S, Government Printing Office. 1961. 9 pp. 
18 Schlesinger, Thousand Daya, pp. 298-299. 

16 Ibid.. pp. 868 and 366. 
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continued process of the conquest of power by Communist revolution 
on a global scale. Kennedy's conception of a global standstill was in 
his view an attempt to alter the status quo, not support it; it was an 
attempt to arrest the revolutionary process,"”” 

Thus the conflicting perceptions of the balance of power concept and 
its implications for the status quo became entangled in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations, dangerously so because it meant that Soviet support for 
global revolutions (for example, Castro’s revolution in Cuba) and re- 
fusal to recognize an acceptable balance of power (for example, in 
Berlin and thus Europe) would expose the great powers to the very 
miscalculations and confrontations that Kennedy sought to avoid. Out 
of this essentially ideological conflict of world views emerged the dy- 
namic forces that produced the crisis in Berlin, and 1 year iater, the 
Cuban missile crisis.?"* : 


(c) Deepening of Soviet interests and commitments in Cuba, 1960-62 
Soviet interests and commitments in Cuba deepened progressively 
during the years from Castro’s assumption of power in 1959 through 


1962, Examination of the period prior to the missile crisis suggested 
three major trends: 11 


(1) The shift by Cuba from its political alinement with the 
American states to a closer association with the Communist bloc 


as the Castro regime adopted the Communist apparatus, took on 
more and more the coloration of a Communist regime, and openly 
declared its linkage with the world of Marxism-Leninism. 

(2) The gradual expansion of Soviet commitments to Cuba in 
the form of political support, economic aid, and supplies of mili- 
tary weapons. Vigorous Soviet political support was forthcoming 
after diplomatic recognition in May 1960, followed by a progres- 
sive increase in economic and military aid (U.S. estimates of mili- 
tary aid in March 1962, $100 million) and a pledge of support 
against the United States ia the aftermath of the ill-fated Bay of 
Pigs invasion in April 1961. 

(3) Khrushchev’s attempt to intimidate the United States and 
discredit its traditions and leadership pesition in the Western 
Hemisphere as 2 whole. On July 9, 1960, Khrushchev threatened 
to rocket the United States if if intervened militarily in Cuba, a 
threat he qualified then and later as being “figuratively speaking” 
and “symbolic.” Three days later, he contended that the Monroe 


=? When reminiscing about Vienna 3 years later, Khrushchev complained to Senator 
Wiillam Benton that Kennedy had “bypassed” the real problem. “We, in the U.S.S.R.," 
he said, “feel that the revolutionary process should have the right to exist.” The ques- 
tion of “the right to rebel, and the Soviet right to help combat reactionary govern- 
roents 5. * Φ is the question of questions. 5 * 5 This auestion is at the heart of our reja- 
tions with you. 5. * * Kennedy could not understand this.” But Schlesinger argued that 
Kennedy understood it “well enough” after Khrushchev's January 6 speech and under- 
stood it ‘“‘very well indeed” after the first day in Vienna. “Kbrushchev's response left no 
doubt about the joker in the Soviet doctrine of coexistence: The idea of a dynamie status 
quo meant simply that the democracies had no richt to intervene in the Communist 
world, while the Communists had every right to intervene in the democratic world.” 
(Toid., p. 366.) For Khrushchev’s explanation of the balance of power concept and status 
quo, sec Khrushchev, Nikita 8. Khrushchey Remembers: The Last Testament. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1974. np, 495—496. 

"332 the case of Berlin, it meant that Kennedy would not accept Khrughchev's unt- 
lateral action as an attempt to radically alter the balance uf power in Europe. As 
Schlesinger ut it in explaining Kennedy's view, “If the United States surrendered to 
the, So et demand, it would not be regarded az a serious country any longer.” (Ibid., 
p. 

i” Whelan, Joseph G, The Soviet-American Crisis in Cuba: A Brief Survey. Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress, Washington, Mar. 27, 1963, 44 pages. 
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@ Doctrine was dead—it “has outlived its time, has outlived itself, 
has died, so to say, a natural death. Now the remains of this 
doctrine should best be buried as every dead body is so that it 
should not poison the air by its decay. That would be the correct 
thing to do and this is what will happen apparently.” Again he 
pledged support for Cuba in any “aggressive action” the United 
tates takes against it. Such declarations intended to discredit. the 
United States and lend support to Cuba continued through 1962. 


(4) Vigorous American counterthrusts 


The United States responded to the Soviet Union’s aggressive policy 
in Cuba with vigorous counterthrusts and openly declared opposition. 
For what was at stake in Cuba was a vital national interest. 

US. policies in the Western Hemisphere have been rooted in historic 
τ national traditions. Since the beginning of the Republic, Cuba had ἃ 
special place in American thought. At the time of the Republic’s 
founding, American leaders firmly established the national policy that 
Cuba, then a Spanish possession, could not be transferred to any other 
foreign power. The purpose of this principle was the nced to protect 
vital political and strategic interests. This “no-transfer” principle, as 
it came to be called, was, in effect, incorporated into the Monroe Doc- 
trine and in innumerable declarations was, therefore, reaffirmed as ἃ 
cardinal principle of American diplomacy. Cuba, either under Spain 
or independent, was regarded as a vital national interest to be pro- 
tected even at the cost of war. In pursuit of larger historic hemispheric 
interests, Cuba came to hold one of the highest places in the hierarchy 
of American foreign policy values. For Americans, Cuba was not far 
removed in a geographical, intellectual or an emotional sense from the 
vital center of their national interest; namely, preservation of the 
Republic itself. 

Ὁ grasp this essential truth is the beginning of understanding why 
the United States was prepared to face nuclear war in order to remove 
the Soviet threat from Cuba, for the threat to this vital interest was 
not Castro but rather the Soviet Union which used Castro’s Cuba to 
achieve larger and more aggressively directed political purposes. Fail- 
ure of Khrushchev and others in the Soviet leadership to understand 
the deeper meaning of Cuba for the United States led them to a grave 
miscalculation, 

American pobey toward Cuba during the Eisenhower-Kennedy 
years—1959 through 1962—could be summed up as follows: ?” 

(1) At first, to encourage genuine democracy in Cuba when the 
Castro government came to power ; 

(2) Later, to exercise restraint and maintain ἃ “hands off” 
policy; that is, not to intervene directly but to seek Cuba’s 
isolation ; 

(3) To build up political and economic counterpressures as 
Castro turned away from the Western Hemisphere and became 
more closely alined with the Soviet bloc; 

(4) Through declarations to insist upon Soviet respect for tradi- 
tional American policy in this hemisphers (that is, the Monroe 
Doctrine) ; 


τ Ibid., pp. 1, 21-25. 
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(5) Kennedy’s addition on April 20, 1961, in the aftermath of 
the Bay of Figs invasion, to resort to unilateral action if other 
nations of the Hemisphere failed to respond to external Commu- 
nist penetration (Kennedy said in his 1961 State of the Union 
Message, “* * * Communist domination in this hemisphere cun 
never 5a negotiated”) ; and another Kennedy addition on Septem- 
ber 13, 1962, as the tempo of the missile crisis quickened; and 
6) To act swiftly against Cuba if U.S. security were seriously 
en re 
American policy thus appeared to become progressively more firm 
and forthright as the Soviet threat in Cuba became more clearly 
evident. 7 
| 2. PRELUDE TO THE CRISIS 


(2) Ona collision course in August-September 1962 
(1) Khruehchev’s decision end motivations 

By August-September, 1962, the Soviet Union and the United States 
were clearly on a collision course, Sources conflict on the time when the 
decision was made to send in the missiles to Cuba. But Khrushchev 
himself recalled that the idea came to him during a state visit to Bul- 
garia during May 14-19, 1962. After “brooding over what to do”, he 
conferred with others in the Soviet leadership upon returning to Mcs- 
cow, and after discussions, as he wrote, “we decided to install inter- 
mediate-range missiles, launching equipment, and Ti-28 bombers in 
Cube.” 2 In an account striking for its candor with respect to the 
decision and the motivations behind it, Khrushchev explainea: 


It was during my visit to Bulgaria that I had the idea of installing missiles 
with nuclear warheads in Cuba without letting the United States find out they 
were there until it was too late to do anything about them. I knew that first 
we'd have to talk to Castro and explain our strategy to him in order to get ihe 
agreement of the Coban Government. My thinking went like this: If we installed 
the misziles secretly and then if the United States discovered the missiles were 
there after they were already poised and ready to strike, the Americans would 
think twice before trying to liquidate our installations by military means. I knew 
thet the United States could knock out some of our installations, but not all of 
them. If a quarter or even ἃ tenth of our missiles survived—even if only one 
or two big ones were left—we qould still hit New York, and there wouldn't 
be much of New York left. I don't mean to say that everyone in New York would 
be killed—not everyone, of course, but an awful lot of people would be wiped 
out. I don’t know how many: That's a matter for our scientists and military 
personnel to work out. They specialize in nuclear warfare and know how to cal- 
culate the consequences of-a missile strike against a city the size of New York. 
But that's ali beside the point. The main thing was that the installation of our 
migsiles iz Cuba would, I thought, restrain the United States from precipitous 
military action against Castro's Government. In addition to protecting Cuba, our 
missiles would have equalized what the West likes to cal! “the balance of 
power.” 


(2) Estimate of Khrushchev’s motivations in the West 
(a) Radically change strategic and political balance of power.— 
Western observers attributed a single motivation to Khrushchev in 
instigating the missile crisis: To radically change the strategic and 
political balance of power in the world. By this bold move, it was rea- 
soned, Khrushchev could go far to redress the balance of nuclear power 


1 Ehrushcher, op. cit., p. 495. 
Ὡς Tbid., pp. 493-495. 
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Φ... tipped decidedly in favor of the United States. A minimum of 64 
medium-range (around 1,000 miles) and intermediate-range (1,500- 
2,000 miles) nuclear missiles appeared to have been contemplated for 
Cuba, Twenty-four medium-range and 16 intermediate-range launch- 
ing pads were under construction. Thus the Soviet nuclear striking 
capability against targets in the United States would have been nearly 

doubled. Nonetheless, the United States would still have maintained 
at least a 2-to-1 superiority in nuclear power targeted against the So- 
viet Union, making the shift in the military balance of power less 
crucial than in the political.’?4 " 

The impact on the political balance was the most critical element in 
Khrushchev’s motivations. According to the estimates of qualified 
scholars, his success in Cuba would have undermined U.S. credibility 
in international relations, weakened its power position in the world. 

- and exposed a vulnerable United States to severe Soviet political pres- 

sures along ἃ global front. As Schlesinger explained : 

Every country in the world, watching so audacious an action 90 miles from 
the United States, would wonder whether it could ever thereafter trust Wash- 
ington's resolution and protection. More particularly, the change in the nuclear 
equilibrium would permit Khrushchev, who had been dragging out the Berlin 
negotiation all year, to reopen that question—perhaps in a personal appearance 
before the United Nations Genera! Assembly in November—with half the United 
States lying within range of nuclear missiles poised for delivery across the small 
Stretch of water from Florida. It was a staggering project—staggering in its 
recklessness, staggering in its misconception of the American response, stagger- 
ing in its rejection of the ground rules for coexistence among the superpowers 
whick Kenne2y had offered in Vienna.* 

(δ) Improve Soviet negotiating position—-What Schlesinger was 

suggesting with respect to the impact of the crisis on the political 
balance was elaborated in detail by British Foreign Secretary Lord 
Hume in his defense of the U.S. action in Cuba against British crit- 
ivs, Lord Hume summed up Khrushchev’s political motivation in the 
context of improving the Soviet Union’s negotiating position : 
_ Why was it done at this time? Mr. Khrushchev had been preparing for a meet- 
ing w:th President Kennedy on rhe major problems of East-West zelations later 
in the year. But he does not wish to negotiate on equal terms with President 
Kennedy. What he wanted to do was to be able to confront the President with 
a change in the balance of nuclear power and thus to place the President at a 
political disadvantage. The Russian aim was to negotiate for victory over the 
whole field of these great problems, Including Berlin. No doubt they calculated 
that, with every American city covered by nuclear weapons, Russia's chances 
of forcing concessions in substance would be greatly inereased. It was a demon- 
stration of brinksmanship with nuclear weapons to fray and test the nerves of 
the free world and in particular the United States. Fortunately, this plan was 
foiled by two things. First, by the discovery of the deception plan before the 
decisive shift in the balance of power could take place, and second, by the Presi- 
dent’s combination of resolution and restraint in restoring the balance.’™ 


(3) Influx of Soviet weapons and military technicians 
Inearly July, Khrushchev conferred with Raoul Castro, Cuba’s war 
minister and brother of its leader. And in late July and throughout 
August the shipment of military equipment along with technicians, in 
the words of The New York Times, “suddenly poured into the 
island.” 325 In September, further Soviet-Cuban agreements were an- 
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nounced on the supply of military weapons and the building of a fully 
equipped Peas Ἢ port in Havana Bey, the latter arousing concern 
in the Defense Department for its military utility, Amid growing 
alarm in the country, the full extent of the Soviet buildup in Cuba 
known at that time was publicly disclosed by Under Secretary of 
State George W. Ball in testimony to the Congress on October 8.327 
(δ) Soviet program for “cover and deception” 

In what Roger Hilsman, Director of the State Department’s Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Research, called a program for “cover and 
deception,” the Soviet maintained a public and diplomatic stance of 
innocence,?** As the buildup continued apace, Soviet officials gave nu- 
merous assurances through a variety of channels of their peaceful in- 
tent and their purely “defensive” purposes in Cuba. Among them were 
the following: 

—Eariy in September, Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin 

passed along Khrushchev’s assurances to Attorney General Robert 
Ἐς, Kennedy, one of the key principals in the management of this 
crisis, and Sorensen on separate occasions that the equipment go- 
ing into Cuba was “defensive in nature and did not represent any 
threat to the security of the United States.” 159 Khrushchev gave 
further assurances to Robert Kennedy that he would do nothing to 
disrupt the Soviet-American re’ationship during the period prior 
to the coming election. 

—In an official statement published on September 11, the Soviet. 
Government stated that in light of the power of Soviet nuclear 
rockets there was “no need for the Soviet Union to shift its weap- 
ons for the repuision of aggression, for a retaliatory blow, to any 
other country, for instance, Cuba,” 159 

—In early October, Khrushchev and Mikoyan told Gorgi Bol- 
shakov, a public information official at the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, that the Soviet weapons being sent to Cuba were “in- 
tended” only for defensive purposes and that only antiaircraft 
missiles that could not reach American targets were beirg sent. 

τι his return Bolshakov diligently passed the word around Wash- 
ington, and apparently to the President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral via a personal message from Khrushchev.’ 

—On October 13, Dobrynin assured Chester Bowles. a high-rank- 
ing official in the administration, “convincingly and repeatedly,” 
according to Hilsman, that there were no “offensive weapons” in 
Cuba. Bowles had pressed the Ambassador “very hard” on this 
matter.?5* 

—~On October 16, Khrushchev gave the same assurances to Am- 

᾿ bassador Foy Kohler in Moscow in the wake of a “storm of public 
suspicion,” as Hilsman put it, over the agreement to build a fishing 
port in Cuba. Khrushchev explained that Soviet “purposes” there 
were wholly defensive.?* 
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—And finally. as late as October 18, 2 days after the President had 
concrete evidence of the missiles’ presence, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko personally assured Kennedy in a White House 
meeting that Soviet aid to Cuba “pursued solely the purpose of 
contributing to the defense capabilities of Cuba,” that “training 
by Soviet specialists of Cuban nationals in handling of defensive 
armaments was by no means offensive,” and that “if it were other- 
wise, the Soviet Government would never become in volved in such. 
assistance.” On hearing this, the President called for and read to 
Gromyko public statements made in September warning the So- 
viets against placing missiles in Cuba.’*' 


(6) Growing American alarm 
Notwithstanding Soviet assurances of peaceful intent and assurances 


on the defensive nature of their military assistancée. the administration, 


the Congress, the press, and the American people 3ecame increasingly 
alarmed as Scviet ships poured into Cuba military equipment ( for 6Χ- 
ample, surface-to-air SAM missiles with related gear and equipment 
necessary for installation and operation, according to Ball) and mili- 
tary specialists (4,500, again according to Ball).’% Contributing to 
this increased anxicty was the lingering thought in the West as a 
whole of renewed Soviet pressure on Berlin in concert with a provoca- 
tion in Cuba.3%6 . 

Growing American alarm was reflected in published statements of 
the President and in actions by the Congress. On Septemner 4, Presi- 
dent Kennedy released a stacement, intended to quict fears in the Na- 
tion, in which he emphasized, among other things, the lack of evidence 
of any significant cffensive Soviet weapons in Cuba. But, he added 
this warning for the Soviets, “Were it to be otherwise, the gravest is- 
sues would arise.” 137 On September 7, Kennedy requested Congress for 
standby artiority to call up 150,000 reserve troops to permit. as he 
said, “prompt and effective responses * * * to challenges * ** in any 
part of the free world.” 135. On the same day Congress expressed its 
approval in a joint resolution that specifically authorized the use of 
these troops in Cuba if necessary. Other supportive congressional ac- 
tions quickly followed, including a “fight if we must” resolution in 
the Senate (86-1) and the House (384-7) and an amendment to the re- 
serve mobilization bill that called for defense of the Monroe Doctrine 
and intervention in Cuba if necessary.”®* On the 11th. the Soviets re- 
sponded to Kennedy’s warning of the 7th with an official statement 
declaring that a U.S. attack on Cuba would mean nuclear war. Then 
on September 13, the President made his most sweeping statement of 
warning to the Soviets. In a major policy declaration in which he 
denied any intention of invading Cuba he said: 


If at any time the Communist buildup in Cuba were to endanger or interfere 
with our security in any way, including our base in Guantanamo, our passage 
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to the Panama Canal, our missile and space activities at Cape Canaveral, or the 
lives of American citizens in this country, or if Cuba ever attempt to export 
its aggressive purposes by force or the threat of force against any nation on 
this hemisphere, or become an offensive military base of significant capacity for 
the Soviet Union, then this country will do whatever must be done to protect 
its own security and that of its allies?" 

Thus by the end of September and early October the stage was set 
for the Soviet-American confrontation in Cuba: The shuttle of Soviet 
cargo and passenger ships across the Atlantic continued apace; Ameri- 
“an air surveillance, though at times hampered bv cloud cover, re- 
corded in detail the ominous Soviet activities in Cuba; Soviet officials 
attempted to pacify American fears as a fecling of alarm spread 
throughout the country. In brief, a crisis of the first magnitude was 
in the making. 


3, THIRTEEN CRITICAL DAYS OF CONFRONTATION, CRISIS, 4ND NEGOTIATIONS 


(a) Discovery of missiles; internal deliberations; decision 

Late on Monday, October 15, intelligence analysts confirmed the 
photographic evidence collected on the 14th by a U-2 reconnaissance 
plane after the lifting of a 5-day cloud cover that the Soviets were 
building in Cuba a medium-range missile base. In their judgment. this 
base, when operational, would have the capability of delivering a nu- 
clear warhead deep into the United States.**? On the following morn- 
ing at 8:45, McGeorge Bundy, a White House naiional security ad- 
viser, broke the news to the President at breakfast. As Robert Kennedy 
wrote, “That was the beginning of the Cuban missile crisis. * * #143 

Viewed strictly as a negotiating encounter, the missile crisis at this 
oeginning phase had two distinctive characteristics: One was the in- 
ternal deliberations on deciding what to do; the other was the neces- 
sity of secrecy. 

First, the President called together a group of trusted advisers in 
the administration, soon to be known as the executive committee, 
presumably of the National Se-urity Council—the press later dubbed 
it, “Excom.” The committee included, among other_high-ranking 
officials in the current and former administrations, the President, Vice 
President Lyndon Johnson, Secretary of State Rusk, Robert Kennedy, 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, Director of CIA John 
McCone, Gen. Maxweil Taylor, and U.N. Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson."* The principal task of the committee was in essence to 
study the problem and to recommend options for its solution to the 
President. In the context of negotiations the group was essentially to 
prepare both the initia! bargaining position and a strategy for manag- 
ing the crisis and negotiating its solution. The central objective of 
American policy was to get the Soviet missiles and other offensive 
weapons out of Cuba. 

The second charucteristic evident throughout the crisis and particu- 
larly at this initial phase was, as Schlesinger noted, “the most ex- 
acting secrecy: Nothing could be worse than to alert the Russians be- 
fore the United States had decided its own course.” 145 
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Haste was essential in reaching a decision on how best to respond to 
Khrushchev’s challenge. The missiles were expected to be operational 
Within 10 days, As Schlesinger wrote, “The deadline defined the ~trat- 
egy,” and the strategy was Inevitably reduced to keeping the manage. 
ment. of the crisis in American hands. without the immediate involve- 
ment of the United Nations, for example, or the Western Allies! 

The executive committee deliberated Intensely and continuously 
for the next 5 days. Tt examined the problem from every conceivable 
perspective: From the extremes of doing nothing ond launching a fuil- 
scale invasion, to the intermediate alternative positions of applving 
varying forms of diplomatic pressures on Castro and Khrushchev, a 
naval blockade, and a “surgical strike” on the missile bases, Positions 
shifted variously in the course of debate. The President evinced a 
preference for the blockade. The Attorney General, mindful of the 
serious moral implications, opposcd a military solution as ἃ first 
step. By Thursday, October 18, the balance of decision favored the 
blockade; the final decision was taken on Saturday aft -rnoon, October 
20, ta impose the blockade, or a quarantine as it was called, to avoid 
the serious international implications of the blockade. In a st raw vote, 
11 favored the blockade, 6 the strike. 

As the first step on the American side in this negohiation by action, 
the blockade concept had many arguments in its faver: Tt provided 
a middle course between inaction and combat: it avoided war, pre- 
served flexibility and gave Khrushchev time to reconsider hic ACTIONS : 
it could be carried ont within the framework of treaty arrangements 
with Latin America: it could be an instrument for applying steadily 
increasing pressures on the Soviet Union: it avoided the shock of a 
surprise attack that would hurt the United States ahroad and could 
provoke a precipitous Soviet response: it provided a way fora Soviet 
retreat. with dignity and without an unacceptable loss of prestige if 
it worked and retained the option of military action if it failed. “In 
short.” Schlesinger explained. “the blockade. by enabling us to pro- 
ceed one step at a time, gave us control over the fature, Ms 
(b) The initial TS, negotiating position: Kennedy's speceh af Octo- 

hey 29 


(1) On the nature of the Sovict threat 

The President's speech setting forth the U.S. negotiating position 
was drafted aver the weekend by Sorensen, and after farther discus- 
slop, mueh review and editing by the President and the Executive Com- 
nntice, it was approved and ready for delivery on Monday evening. 
October 22.1 Amid rumors of impending crisis (hy this time secreey 
was beginning to break down). and against a background of the con- 
finuing hasty buildup of Soviet missiles in Cuba, expanding American 
surveillance, and preparations for military action, the President ad- 
dressed the Nation «t 7 o’clack. Tn a speech lasting 18 minutes, he laid 
before the American people the full dimension of the Soviet theeat in 
Cuba. Th building his case for negotiations, the Prosident . isclosed the 
fallowinge information: 
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—Tho United States had “unmistakable evidence” that within the 

past few weeks the Sovict Union was pre varing “a serics of offen- 
8 . LJ . Ὀ J ξ ἣ 
Hiv missile sites” in Cuba; 

—The Purpons of tho bases “can be none other than to provide a 
nuclear strike capability against the Western Hemisphere”; 

Several of. the missile sites included medium-range ballistic 
missiles capable of carrying a nuclear warhead for more than 1 000 
nautical miles and striking Washington, D.C., the Panama Canal, 
Capo Canaveral, Mexico City, or any other city in the southeastern, 
part of the United States, in Contra] America, or in the Carib- 
ea tes na 

—Additional ‘sites not. yet completed appeared to be designed for 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles capable of traveling tivice 
tnat distanco—“and thus capable of striking most. of the major 
cities in the Western Hemisphere, ranging as far north as Hudson 
Bay, Canada, and as far south as 1 ma, Peru”; 

—Jet bombers capable of carrying nuclear weapons were “now 
being uncrated and assembled” in Cuba, while the necessary air 

ex were being prepared ; 

—This “urgent transformation” of Cuba into an “important. stra- 
tegic base” by tho presence of these “large, long-range, and clearly 
offensive weapons of sudden mass destruction” constituted an “ex- 
plicit threat to the peace and security of all the Americas in 
flagrant and deliberate defiance of the Rio Pact. of 1947. the tra- 
ditions of this Nation and hemisphere, the joint resolution of 
the 87th Congress, the Charter of the United Nations, and my own 
public warnings to the Soviets on September 4 and 13”; 

—This action contradicted “repeated assurances” of Soviet spokes- 
men, inchiding those given personally by Gromyko, both publicly 
and privately delivered, that the arms buildup in Cuba would 
retain its original defensive character and that the Soviet Union 
had neither the need nor desire to station strategic missiles on the 
territory of any other nation ; 

— “Neither the United States of America. nor the world commu- 
nity of nations can tolerate deliberate decention and offensive 
threats on the part of any nation, large or small”; 

—Nuclear weapons were “so destructive” and missiles “so swift” 
that. “any substantially increased possibility of their use or any 
sudden change in their deployment may well be regarded as a 
definite threat to peace”; 

—The United States and the Soviet Union, recognizing this fact, 
deployed strategic nuclear weapons “with great care, never up- 
setting the precarious status quo which insured that. these weapons 
would not be used in the absence of some vital challenge”; 

—The “seerct, swift, extraordinary buildup of Communist missiles 
in an area well known to have a special and historical relationship 
to the United States and the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
in violation of Sovict assurances and in defiance of American and 
hemispheric policy—this sudden. clandestine decision to station 
strategic weapons for the first time outside ©? Soviet soil—is a 
deliberately provocative and uniustified change in the status quo 
which cannot. he accepted by this country if our courage ond our _ 
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commitments aie ever to be trusted again, by either friend or foe”: 
and finally 

—“Our_ unswerving objective, therefore, must be to prevent the 

use of these missiles against this or any other country and to secure 
their withdrawal or elimination from the Western Hemisphere.” 

(2) Proposals for resolving the crisis 

The President then explained the following seven initial steps that. 
he directed to be taken which constituted the essence of his negotiating 
position : 

(1) “To halt this offensive buildup, a strict. quarantine on all 
offensive military equipment under shipment to Cuba” was 
established ; 

(2) Continued and increased close surveillance of Cuba and its 
military buildup was ordered and should these “offensive military 
preparations continue, thus increasing the threat to the hemi- 
sphere, further action will be jystified”: 

(3) Any nuclear missile launched from Cuba against any nation 
in the Western Hemisphere would be regarded “as an attack by 
the Soviet Union on the United States requiring a full retaliatory 
response upon the Soviet Union”; 

(4) American military forces at Guantanamo were reinforced : 

(5) The consultative organ of the Organization of American 
States (OAS) was being immediately called to consider the threat 
to the hemisphere security and invoke the Rio Treaty to support 
“all necessary actions”; 

(6) The Security Council of the United Nations was being con- 
voked without delay “to take action against this latest Sovict 
threat to world peace” and to consider the American reso)ution 
calling for “prompt dismantling and withdrawal of all offensive 
weapons in Cuba” under United Nations sunervision before the 
quarantine would be lifted; and 

(7) A request to Khrushchev “to halt and eliminate this clan- 
destine. reckless and provocative threat to world peace and to 
stable relations” between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The President went on to make the following additional points: 

-Ἠς urged the Soviet Union to abandon “this course of world 

domination” and join in an effort to end the arms race: . 
—He noted that the United States had “no wish to go to war with the 
Soviet Union” but. desired to live in peace; and he warmed that. 

—“Any hostile move anywhere in the world against the safety and 
freedom of peoples to whom we are committed including. in par- 
ticular, the brave people of West Berlin will be met by whatever 
action is needed.” 

The President concluded with an appeal to the Cuban people reas- 
suring them of American regard for their freedom. He warned the 
American people of the “diffienlt. and dangerous effort on which we 
have set out,” not knowing where the course would lead and what 
sacrifices it would require. There would be “months in which many 
threats and denunciations will keep us aware of our dangers,” he said, 
and added: “But the ereatest danger of all would be to do nothing.” 150 
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(c) Soviet counteractions: Khrushchen’s rejection 


On the same day President Kennedy sent a long letter to Khru- 
shchev with a copy of his speech appealing for rationality and restraint. 
The President emphasized that in their discussions and exchanges on 
Berlin and other international questions, he was “most concerned” 
about the possibility that the Soviet Government “would not correctly 
understand the will and determination of the United States in any 
given situation,” since, as he said, “I have not assumed that you or any 
other sane man would, in this nuclear age, deliberately plunge the 
world into war which it is crystal clear no country could win and 
which could only result in catastrophic consequences to the whole 
world, including the aggressor.” 151 

In a reply received on Tuesday the 23d, Khrushchev accused the 
President of threatening him and the Soviet Union with a blockade 
and declared that the Soviet Union would not observe it. “The actions 
of the U.S.A. with regard to Cuba,” he said, “are outright banditry 
or, if you like, the folly of degenerate imperialism.” Khrushchev 
accused the United States of pushing mankind “to the ebyss of a world 
missile-nuclear war,” and stated that captains of Soviet vessels bound 
for Cuba would he instructed not to obey the orders of American naval 
forces, And then he issued this warning: If any efforts were made to 
interfere with Soviet ships, “we would then be forced for our part to 
take the measures which we deem necessary and adequate in order to 
protect our rights. For this we have all that is necessary.” 152 A Soviet 
Government statement was issued on the same day defining Soviet 
policy.35s 
(4) Critical days of negotiations : Confrontation and interaction 

(1) Positions in conflict : On a collision course 

The positions of the adversaries were thus clearly drawn. For the 
next few days, President Kennedy, who maintained tight control over 
the management of the crisis particularly in the confrontation of 
vessels along the quarantine line and in conducting reconnaissance 
flights over Cuba, pursued four general lines of action. To avoid a 
Soviet “spasm reaction” and allew a pause in the Soviet response, he 
ordered the quarantine to take effect on Wednesday, October 94.159 
(later, he shortened the quarantine line, again to give the Soviets 
. pause to think.) He pressed for and received the support. of the OAS 
(before issuing the quarantine proclamation) and his NATO Allies. 
Through Ambassador Stevenson, he laid the American case before 
the Security Council of the United Nations, providing photographic 
evidence as dramatic proof of Soviet. deception. At the same time he 
stepped up surveillance over Cuba and pushed forward American 
preparations for a military invasion to knock out the missiles should 
the initial phase, that of the quarantine, fail. Kennedy’s main prob- 
lem was one of cautious haste, to persuade or pressure Khrushchev 
into removing the missiles before they hecame operational. Once they 
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were operational, his only recourse. it was generally agreed among 
his advisers, would be military action with all the fearful consequences 
that might follow. 

On his part Khrushchev, his deception having once been exposed, 
adopted delaying tactics in order to complete the construction of the 
missile sites, still hoping to present the United States with a fait 
accompli. He accepted with alacrity a proposal by British pacifist 
Bertrand Russell, highly critical of the United States, for a summit 
conference toend the crisis; it was rejected by Kennedy."* 

In the United Nations, Khrushchev attempted to undermine the 
American position by accepting a formula proposed by Acting Secre- 
tary General U Thant that would momentarily case the crisis by 
suspending both the shipment of arms and the quarantine during 
direct negotiations. But this proposal was unacceptable to the United 
States because it did not address the principal issue; namely, the 
removal of the offensive weapons from Cuba.'** He also tried to intimi- 
date the United States by issuing a threat through a visiting Ameri- 
can business executive, William Krox, president of Westinghouse 
International. Khrushchev warned tnat if the United States stopped 
Soviet ships, Soviet submarines (6 had joined the vessels heading for 
Cuba) would be forced to sink a U.S. ship and that would bring on 
World War IIT.**? And finally Khrushchev accelerated the last. minute 
missile buildup in Cuba, the completion of which was crucial for the 
success of his plan. Photographs from low-flying Navy reconnaissance 
missions, buzzing the missile sites themselves, disclosed on Wednes- 
day, the 24th, that. work on the sites continued full speed and for the 
first time indicated the presence of Soviet ground forces with tactical 
nuclear weapons. Within 4 days all MRBM’s would be operational.’** 
Within a month or so all ΤΕ ΒΔΓ 5 would be operational.?5* 

In brief, the Soviet Union and the United States were on a collision 
course; decisions for actien were reduced to the principals in Moscow 
and Washington; the possibilities for a settlement were to be first 
tested along the quarantine line in what took on the form of negotia- 
tions by action. 


(2) Negotiations by action along the quarantine line 


If there were to be a serious initial conflict (as in the historical 
parallel of reprovisioning Fort Sumter that immediately brought. on 
the Civil War), it was expected to come along the quarantine line. 
the point of contact for American enforcement and Soviet acquiesence 
or resistance. Kennedy approached the problem of enforcement. with 
the greatest circumspection. He allowed the widest berth in order to 
give himself plenty of room and the greatest. flexibility for mancuver 
and the Soviets sufficient time to meditate on the consequences of their 
next move. He wanted a hedge against. a spasmodic Soviet response 
or a response that. would be irreversible.’ Realizing the enormity of 
the risks, hc maintained the tightest control over the entire proceed- 
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ings, and in his “disable, don’t sink” order he stressed the necessity | 
of discretion and certainty before appl ing force.* 

There would be no shooting, and Soviet ships were to be kept in 
view but none boarded until he issued instructions,?% Kennedy and 
his closest advisers were convinced that neither side wanted war over 
Cuba, but they understood the possibility, that cither could take 
measures for reasons of “security” or “pride” or “face” that would 
require a similar response from the other side and for the same rea- 
sons that in turn could bring on a counterresponse and eventually 
escalate into war.163 

The moment of greatest peril occurred not long after the quaran- 
tine went into effect on Wednesday October 24 at 10 a.m. On the 
previous evening, Tuesday October 23, Robert Kennedy had con- 
ferred with Dobrynin at which time he asked if the Soviet ships were 
going on to Cuba. An “extremely concerned” Dobrynin, as Kennedy 
deseribed him, replied that thése were their instructions, and he knew 
of no changes,*** 

Meanwhile, on Wednesday the 24th a convoy of Soviet ships 
approached within 500 miles of the quarantine line. At 10 a.n.. the 
Gagarin and the Komiles were within a few miles of it; a Soviet sub- 
marine had positioned itself between them. The aircraft carrier E’ssex, 
supported by helicopters and carrying antisubmarine equipment, was 
ordered to signal the submarine to surface and identify itself. If it 
refused, depth charges with a small explosive would be used to force 
it to surface. According to Robert Kennedy. “these few minutes were 
the time of gravest concern for the President.” 165 

The showdown, the time of final decision, had come. 

But this crisis within a crisis dissolved, at least momentarily, when 
CIA Director McCone reported at 10:25 a.m. that some of the ships 
stopped dead in the water. Later, the Office of Naval Tntelligence 
reported that 20 Soviet ships closest to the line had stopped, were 
dead in the water or had turned around. Immediately, the President 
ordered that these ships were not to be interfered with and that every 
opportunity should be given for them to turn around.** By Thursday 
end Friday, the 25th and 26th, 16 of the ships. including 5 with large 
hatches suspected of carrying missile equipment. had turned around 
and were heading back toward the Soviet. Union, accompanied by 
American planes.?* 

In subsequent encounters at sea, ships continued to be carefully 
screened. On Thursday, October 25, the Soviet oil tanker Burharest 
was allowed to pass because there was little likelihood that it was 
carrying missiles or other armaments covered under the quarantine 
order,?* 


it The proclamation etressed that “force shall not be used excent In case of failure or 
refusal to comply with directions * 5 © after reasonshie efferts have been made to 
communicate them to the vessel or craft, or fn case of self-defense. In anv care force 
shalt be used only to the extent necessary.” (Sorensen, op. cit.. p. 708.) See also Hilsman, 
op. cit.. p. Ἀ 

142 Thid., ἢ. 215. 

163 Peay oP elt.. p. 62. 
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Similarly, an East German passenger ship, carrying 1.500 passen- 
gers, was permitted to continue on its voyage to Cuba.’*? The only ship 
actually boarded and inspected was the Wareula. on Friday, October 
26. This vessel was an American built Liberty ship. Panamanian 
owned, registered from Lebanon, and bound for Cuba under a Soviet 
charter. Found to be carrying only trucks and truck parts by an un- 
armed boarding party, the freighter was permitted to pass through? 

Management of these encounters at sea were a significant element 
in the larger on-going negotiations during the crisis. By ordering the 
return of the ships, Khrushchev had clearly indicated his desire to 
avoid a collision, keep the crisis contained, and permit negotiations 
to go forward on another level. It also served the purposes of his de- 
laying tactics. In explaining the Soviet side quite at variance with 
the American view, Khrushchev wrote: 

Our ships, with the remainder of our deliveries tc Cuba, headed straight 
through an armada of the American Navy, but the Americans didn't try to 
stop cur ships or even check them. We kept in mind that as long as the United 
States limited itself to threatening gestures and didn't actually touch us, we 


could afford to pretend to ignore the harassment. After all, the United States 
had no moral or legal quarrel with us." 


(6) Denouement: Agreement and resolution of the crisis 


(1) Fomin-Scali unofficial negotiations, Friday afternoon and 
evening, October 2G 

(a) Peaking of the crisis —Nirect bilateral negotiations between 
Kennedy and Khrushchev reached a climatic turn on the evening of 
Friday, October 26. They were preceded, however, by the unofficial 
Fomin-Scali meeting in which Khrushchev used the informal chanel 
of the news media to probe the American negotiating position. 

Since Monday, October 22, there had heen almost daily communica- 
tions between the two leaders. On Thursday, October 25, the President 
responded to Khrushchev’s sharply critical letter 5n the quarantine 
received on the 23d, again eraphasizing what were by then familiar 
U.S. terms for resolving the crisis.7? By Friday October 26, time 
was growing short and tensions began to peak as the sense of crisis 
mounted and as the small circle of Kennedy advisers awaited Khru- 
shehev’s response to the letter of the 25th. Preparations were going 
forward for the American military invasion and occupation of Cuba. 
Simultaneously, work on making the Soviet missile sites operational 
was continuing full speed. A White House announcement on these ac- 
tivities concluded that the Russians were trying to achieve “full opera- 
tional capability as soon as possible.” As Hilsman, a principal at this 
point in the crisis, observed, “no one on ths American side could forget 
the consequences once all 40 launching pads were operational.” 513 
And as President Kennedy told his advisers at a meeting on Friday 
morning : 

We are going to have to Zace the fact that, if we do invade, by the time we get 
to these sites, after a very bloody fight, they will be pointed at us. And we 


must further accept the possibility that when military hostilities first begin, 
those missiles will be fired.” 


τῷ Τὰ, p. 77. 

1% Tkid., p. 82 and Sorensen, op. cit., p. 710. 

171 Khrushchev, op. cli., p. 495. 

17? Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 79~81. 

™ Hilsman, op. cit., Ὁ. 216. 

Ὁ Kennedy, op. cit., p. 85. See also, Schiesinoger, op. cit.. pp. 824-825. 
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(6) Meeting at the Occidental Restaurant.—Against this back- 
ground of rising tensions and stress, John Scali, the State Department 
correspondent for the American Broadcastin Co., known to be trusted 
as an accurate and reliable reporter by the highest level of the U.S. 
Government, received an urgent telephone call at 1:35 on Friday 
afternoon from Aleksander Fomin, a counselor at the Soviet Em- 
bassy, asking for an immediate meeting. On previous occasions Scali 
had lunched with Fomin but never on such short notice and under 


such alarming circumstances. For Scali the sense of urgency was im-. 


rtant but of greatest importance was the fact that Fomin was 

own to be the senior Soviet intelligence officer in the United States 
with his own direct communication lines to the Soviet leadership.?75 

The meeting took place at the Occidental Restaurant. The usually 
stolid, phlegmatic Fomin now haggard and alarmed said to Scali. 
“War seems about to break out. Something must be done to save the 
situation.” Scali replied that the Soviet leadership should have thought 
of that before sending the missiles to Cuba. “There might be a way 
out,” Fomin said after 2 moment of silence, and then he made a pro- 
posal in the form of questicns that contained the following elements: 

(1) The Soviets would promise to remove the missiles under 
United Nations inspection. 

(2) Khrushchev would promise never to introduce such offen- 
Sive weapons into Cuba again. 

(3) In retura, President Kennedy would promise publicly not 
to invade Cube. 

Fomia dded 2nat Ἐξ Ambassador Stevenson pursued this approach 
in the United Nations, where U Thant was attempting to mediate the 
crisis, Soviet Ambassador V. A. Zorin would be interested.” 

Scali did not know how the administration would respond to these 
proposals, but Fomin begged him to find out immediately from his 
friends in the State Department. Writing down his home telephone 
number and instructing Scali to call him night or day, Fomin declared : 
ΤΠ I'm not at the Embassy, call me here. This is of vital 
importance,” 177 

scali took Khrushchev’s proposal immediately to the State Depart- 
ment where after discussion with :he Executive Committee, Secretary 
Rusk authorized Scali to tell Fomin that the administration saw “real 
possibilities” for a negotiation, But the Soviet authorities had to 
understand, he said, that time was short—no more than 48 hours.” 

(c) Meeting at the Statier Hilton’s coffee shop.—At 7:30 in the 
evening, Scali met again with Fomin, this time at the Statler Hilton’s 
coffee shop, and there over coffee passed along the administration's 
response, Fomin, apparently skeptical as to whether this response rep- 
resented official views of the U.S. Government, several times asked 
if the information came from high administration sources. Scali 
replied that it came from very high sources.!”° 

Satisfied on this point, Fomin introduced a new element in the 
Khrushchev propssal: Since inspection of Cuban bases was to take 
place, why shouldn’t a similar inspection be made of American bases 

1π 
ποτά, and Βευϊοι!δροῖν op. cit., pp. 825-826. 
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in Florida, the staging area of a possible invasion of Cuba? Scali 
countered that this was a new element in the negotiations on which he 
had no information as to how the administration might react. Speak- 
ing as a reporter, however, he explained that this new element would 
raise, in Hilsman's words, a “terrible complication.” The situations 
were not. symmetrical, he said, since no American missiles were di- 
rected at Cuba, and he believed that President Kennedy would reject 
any such proposal. Scali reemphasized the matter of urgency im- 
pressed upon him by Rusk—“time is very urgent.” Rusk had’ said. 
Haggiing over the new proposal would consume valuable time and con- 
sequent delays might bring on a disaster for Cuba, the Soviet Union 
and the world.?®° 

At this Fomin thanked Scali, repeated his assurance that. the infor-. 
mation would be relayed to the very highest leveis in the Kremlin and 
simultancously to Zorin at the United Nations, and departed in such 
obvious haste that he threw down a $5 bill for a 30-cent check." 


(2) Khrushchev's letter of concession, evening of October 26 


During the evening of October 26, Khrushchev's response to the 
President’s letter of the 25th arrived in the form of a four-part cable. 
Contrary to press reports at the time, this letter. still classified, was 
not hysterical and incoherent but. rather, as Robert Kennedy de- 
scribed it, “very long and emotional,” and “the emotion was directed 
at the death, destruction, and anarchy that nuclear war would bring 
to his people and all mankind. That, he said again and again and in 
many different ways, must be avoided.” 183 

In the letter Khrushchev made this proposal. as Kennedy para- 
phrased it : “No more weapons to Cuba and those within Cuba with- 
drawn or destroyed, and you reciprocate by withdrawing your block- 
ado and also agree not to invade Cuba.” 153 

At a meeting held late at night, the letter was examined and re- 
examined by the President’s inner circle of crisis managers. For it 
was, as Sorensen noted, “a bit. vague.” '* Finally, it was turned over 
to the State Department for study and a report on the following 
day.'*> Robert Kennedy, who had “a slight feeling of optimism.” felt 
that the letter for all its rhetoric “had the beginnings perhaps of some 
accommodation, some agreement,” This feeling was strengthened by 
subsequent reports of the Fomin-Scali meetings." 

Aiter careful study. the State Department, taking into consideration 
the Soviet-American pledge to U Thant to avoid confrontation along 
the quarantine line. the unofficial proposals to Scali. and Khrushcher's 
letter, judged—with some qualifications—that from all the evidence. 
Khrushchev was sincerely seeking a way out of the crisis.*87 

Thus by the end of the week, the Sovict negotiating position was 
reduced to three essential points: A promise to remove the missiles 
under United Nations inspection, a promise never to reintroduce such 
offensive weapons, in return for an American promise to lift the 
quarantine and not to invade Cuba. 

1 Thid.. pp. 218-219. 

τς Kennedy: op. cit., p. 86. 

το Thid.. p. 89. 
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(3) Khrushchev’s apparent retraction, Saturday morning, 
October 27 | 


(2) A precipitcus downturn in the crisis —Hopes were running high 
as the Executive Committee convened at 10 o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, October 27, to draft a reply to Khrushchev’s letters. But such 
hopes were soon dimmed by a series of events that propelled the crisis 
to its most critical point. 

At 10:17 details of a new note by Khrushchev, then being broadcast 
over Radio Moscow that radically altered his previous negotiating 
position, were coming in over the news ticker. His offer now was for 
a mutual trade-off: The Soviet Union would remove its missiles from 
Cuba and pledge not to invade Turkey, if the United States would 
remove its missiles from Turkey and pledge not to invade Cuba.?8 

A report was also received that a single Soviet ship had detached 
itself from others rendezvousing outside the quarantine line and was 
heading for Cuba. Fear arose among the President’s advisers that the 
Soviets were about to test American determination in a confrontation 
at seats? 

Far graver news quickly followed. The SAM network of antiair- 
craft missiles had become operational. Proof had come with a report 
that a U-2 plane had been shot down and its pilot killed during a 
reconnaissance flight over Cuba. (Adding to the gravity, a U-2 plane 
had accidently strayed into Soviet territory while ona routine air- 
sampling mission from an Alaskan base, causing Sovict fighters to 
scramble. ) 

Robert Kennedy called the loss of the U-2 over Cuba the beginning 
of “the most difficult 24 hours of the missile crisis.” 190 Hilsman called 
it the “blackest hour” of the crisis.*? The crisis had now clearly en- 
tered its military phase, for it had been determined that when once 
the SAM sites became operational and could thus prevent U.S. re- 
connaissance flights, air strikes against them would become mandatory. 
The President expressed the problem succinctly. “How can we send 
any more U-2 pilots into this aren tomorrow tnless we take out all 
of the SAM sites? We are new in an entirely new ball game.” 192 The 
latest reconnaissance photographs not only showed a continued speed- 
up of construction on the missile sites but also the rapid construction of 
permanent and expensive installations of nuclear warhead storage 
bunkers and troop barracks.?** Khrushchev’s letter, it will be recalled, 
had already informed the President that all the missiles had been 
delivered 194 to Cuba. Khrushchev later recalled. “We had delivered 
almost everything by the time the crisis reached the boiling point.’* 155 
Thus, American choices were being radically reduced to a single mili- 
tary option. 

There was almost unanimous agreement among the President’s close 
advisers to destroy the missile site early the next morning, that is, 
Sunday, with an attack by bombers and fighters. But the President, 
anxious to give the Soviets time to reflect upon the folly of their 

μὰ Kennedy, op. cit., p. 94 and Hileman, op. cit., p. 220. 
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course and hesitant. to set into motion a sequence of events that could 
easily slip out of control, bring on a nuclear war, and end with total 
destruction, decided to delay before attacking and give diplomacy 
another chanee. As Robert Kennedy recalled: “We won't. attack 
tomorrow, the President said. We shall try again.” 3% 

(δ) Complicating issue of the Turkish missile bases.—The issue of 
Turkish missile bases complicated negotiations in the Caban 
crisis, The President was angry that his directive earlier in the year 
ordering the dismantling of these obsolete bases was not followed 
through and that the bases had now become, in Robert Kennedy’s 
words, “hostages of the Soviet Union.” 1% 

But negotiating this issue in the Cuban context wes unacceptable. 
Offensive Soviet missiles in Cuba was the central issue, not obsolete 
U.S. missiles in Turkey. And the immediate threat was the rapid and 
continuing construction of these missile bases in Cuba. No negotia- 
tions could take place while that buildup continued. A statement to 
this effect, and suggesting as well that future negotiations on the 
Turkish bases offered no problem, was drafted as a response to the 
Soviet proposal and released asa public statement.?% 

(9) Resumption of the Fomin-Scali negotiations.—At. this point, 
having chosen the path of diplomacy, the crucial problem facing the 
President was to get. the negotiations back on track, back where they 
were the night before—and quickly. On Saturday afternoon, Secretary 
Rusk called in Scali and suggested that he contact Fomin to find out 
what happened.'*? Concern had been expressed that the military may 
have taken over in Moscow which could explain the reversal of 
policy.?°° 

The two unofficial negotiators met. at 4:15 in a deserted banquet 
hall off the mezzanine of the Statler Hotel. A puzzled and unhappy 
Fomin tried to explain away the reversal of Khrushchev’s negotiating 
position as a case of bad communications: namely, that the Saturday 
morning cable had been drafted before his report on the favorable 
American reaction had been received in Moscow” A disbelieving 
Sceali exploded, calling the unofficial exchange a “stinking double 
cross.” He reemphasized the urgency of time and the President's 
determination to get the missiles out of Cuba. With respect to the 
proposal on the Turkish missile bases he declared that as a reporter 
well informed on official U.S, policy this proposal was. in Hilsman’s 
account of the mecting, “completely, totally, and perpetually unac- 
ceptable.” Negotiations on this problem, he said, had to take place in 
the framework of disarmament, not injected into the Cuban erisis.°% 

At this juncture the two unofficial negotiators parted: Fomin as- 
sured Scali that a clarifying reply from Moscow would be forth- 
coming; Scali repeated his warning about the urgency of time. Seahi 
reported the outcome of this second encounter with Fomin directly 


Ibid, p. 101. With respect to the problem of escalation, the President told his 
advisers: “It isn't the first step that concerns mec, but beth sides escalating to the fourth 
and fifth step—and we don't go to the sixth because there [5 no one around to do 60. 
We must remind ourselves we are embarking on a very hazardous course." (p. 99.) 
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and personally to the State Department and to the executive com- 
mittee at the White House,?% 
(4) Kennedy's response to Khrushchev, Saturday evening, 
October 27 


(a) Accepting the letter of concession, ignoring the statement of 
veversal.—Later in the afternoon, the executive committee met again 
in the Cabinet Room of the White House, this time to consider the 
State Department's draft reply to Khrushchev’s latest letter. The 
scene was tense, Sharp disagreements arose over the draft among the 
President’s advisers. By this time they were very tired, irritable, some 
already near exhaustion. As Robert Kennedy recalled: “All were 
weighted down with concern and worry.” 2% 

Controversy centered on the State Department draft that had ad- 
dressed only the argument set forth in Khrushchev’s letter: It rejected 
his trade-off proposal and maintained that the missiles could not be 
removed from Turkey. Robert Kennedy disagreed both with the con- 
tent and tone of the draft. Supported by Sorensen, he suggested that 
the latest letter of reversal be ignored—Schlesinger referred to this 
as “a thought of breathtaking simplicity and ingenuity”—and a re- 
sponse be directed only to the Friday letter of concession as refined by 
the Fomin-Scali negotiations with respect to the removal of the 
missiles and United Nations inspection and verification in return for 
a U.S, noninvasion pledge.?% 

At a point of breakdown in the discussion—“we almost seemed un- 
able to communicate with one another,” Robert Kennedy noted—the 
President suggested, with a note of exasperation, that since the At- 
torney Genera] and Sorensen felt so strongly about the shortcomings 
of the State Department draft, then they should withdraw and come 
up with an alternative. This was done and within 45 minutes they 
prepared a draft and presented it to the President and the Executive 
Committee. After some alterations and refinement the draft was typed 
and signed.?°¢ 

In brief, the President’s letter of the 27th accepted the vaguely 
stated Khrushchev proposal of Friday the 26th and also, without di- 
rectly referring to it, the formula conveyed in the Fomin-Scali unoffi- 
cial negotiations, The response was carefully drawn and made the 
following essential points: 

1. You would agree to remove these weapons systems from Cuba under appro- 
priate United Nations observation and supervision: and undertake, with suitable 
safeguards, to halt the further introduction of such weapons systems into Cuba, 

2. We, on our part, would agree—upon the establishment of adequate arrange- 
ents through the United Nations to insure the carrying out and continuation 
of these commitments—(a) to remove promptly the quarantine measures naw in 
effect, and (Ὁ) to give assurances against an invasion of Cuba. 

The President only alluded to Khrushchev’s second letter, express- 
ing a desire to reduce tensions and halt the arms race and a willingness 
to confer on a détente affecting NATO and the Warsaw Pact. But “the 
first ingredient,” he emphasized, was “the cessation of work on missile 
sites in Cuba and measures to render such weapons inoperable, under 
effective international guarantees.” 297 

20 Thid., p. 223. 
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The President, in the interests of speed and psychological impact, 
released the letter publicly as it was being transmitted to Moscow 
shortly after 8 p.m.?% 


(Ὁ) Robert Kennedy’s meeting with Dobrynin.—As tho letter to 


Khrashchev was being prepared for transmission, the President sat in 
the Oval Office with the Attorney General and reflected on the unfold- 
ing crisis. He talked about the miscalculations that lead to war: the 
importance of giving the Soviets every conceivable way out of the 
crisis and to a peaceful settlement that would neither diminish their 
national security nor humiliate them publicly ; the awful consequences 
of a nuclear war, especially for the children and young people of the 
world who had yet to play a role in the destiny of their countries; the 
great tragedy of error and its consequences for the world, especially 
the young. Troubled by these possible consequences of error, the Presi- 
dent decided that Robert Kennedy should see Ambassador Dobrynin 
and personally convey to him his great concern.?° 

Dobrynin and Kennedy met in the Attorney General's office at 7:45 
p.m. Kennedy reviewed the American perception of the crisis. explain- 
ing particularly the effect of the Soviet SAM missiles shooting down 
U.S. reconnaissance planes, as in the case of the U-2, and the “very 
grave” consequences of an escalation of the conflict. Recalling Soviet 
deception in establishing the bases while privately and publicly pro- 
claiming that this would never be done, Kennedy said bluntly that 
the United States “had to have a commitment by tomorrow that those 
bases would be removed.” This was not “an ultimatum” but “a state- 
ment of fact.” Kennedy wanted it understood that “if they did not 
remove those bases, we would remove them.” The President had “great 
respect” for the Soviet Union and the courage of its people, but should 
the Soviet Union feel it necessary “to take retaliatory action,” before 
that was over, “there would be not only dead Americans but dead 
Russians as well,” 

What offer was the United States making? Dobrynin asked. 
Whereupon, Kennedy explained the contents of the’ President's 
letter, indicating that no trade-off on the Cuban-Turkish bases could 
be made. But he noted that the President “had been anxious to remove 
those missiles from Turkey and Italy for a long period of time”; that 
he had “ordered their removal some time ago,” and that. “it was our 
judgment that within a short time after the crisis was over, those 
missiles would be gone.” The President wanted peace, Kennedy 
said, and desired to move along the path of diplomacy and negotiations 
to resolve the problems of Europe, Southeast. Asia, and arms control. 
But progress could only be made after the current crisis “was behind 
us. 

Kennedy terminated the meeting with a warning that, “Time was 
running out. We had only a few hours—we needed an answer imme- 
diately from the Soviet Union * * * we must have it the next day.” 

Kennedy returned to the White House. Neither he nor the President 
was optimistic about the outcome. Preparations were underway for an 
invasion. But the President had not. abandoned hope; such hope as 
there was rested with Khrushchev reversing his course within the next 
few hours. “It was a hope. not an expectation,” Robert Kennedy re- 
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called. “The expectation was a military confrontation by Tuesday and 
possibly tomorrow * * * ,” 220 


(5) Resolution of the crisis, Sunday morning, October 28 


The crisis was quickly resolved. Just before 9 o’clock on Sunday 
morning, October 28, Khrushchev’s reply to the President's latest 
letter was broadcast over Radio Moscow. By the fifth sentence, it was 
clear that he had indeed conceded. Construction of the missile sites 
would stop; the weapons “which you described as offensive” would be 
crated and returned to the Soviet Union; negotiations to tic up the 
loose ends would begin at the United Nations. Looking to the future, 
Khrushchev said: “We should like to continue the exchange of views 
on the prohibition of atomic and thermonuclear weapons, general dis- 
armament, and other problems relating to the relaxation of interra- 
tional tension.” In brief, a statement of intention to negotiate?" 

A White House statement was quickly drafted confirming the agree- 
ment and broadcast over Voice of America. A more complete reply to 
Khrushchev’s letter was then prepared and released for publication 
and broadcast.??? 

The crisis was all over, and, as Schlesinger observed, “barely in 
time.” If Khrushchev’s response had not come that Sunday and if 
work had continued on the missile bases, the United States, as 
Schlesinger concluded, “wonld have had no real choice but to take 
action against Cuba the next week.” What lay beyond this initial mili- 
tary action no one could say with certainty. But the President, who 
Schlesinger believed, “saw more penetratingly into the mists and 
terrors of the future than anyone else,” said a few weeks later: “If we 
had invaded Cuba * * * T am sure the Soviets would have acted. 
They would have to, just as we would have to. I think there are certain 
compulsions on any major power.” 218 


4. RESULTS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MISSILE CRISIS 


(a) Asa negotiating experience 
(1) Total diplomacy 

As a negotiating experience, the missile crisis was an exercise in 
total diplomacy. 

Five basic channels of communications exist for communications 
between the Soviet and United States Governments: By formal] letter 
between heads of governments using embassy facilities; alternative 
sets of Soviet channels (for example, the KGB network) that bypass 
their embassy in Washington and are probably handled in special ways 
in Moscow; views exchanged formally and officially by notes or letters 
between officials of lesser stature than the heads of government; in- 
formal but still official exchanges, as in the case of oral exchanges be- 
tween the ambassador and an official in the White House or State 
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Department; and, finally, unofficial channels where a special Sovict 
officer with a nominal title as a working level official or Tass cor- 
respondent with exceptional connections might be used to advance a 
policy line, communicate a threat, try out a proposal or test a reaction 
in advance to avoid a premature commitment.?!! 

In the missile crisis, all of these channels were used? Formal 
exchanges took place at the summit level between President IWennedy 
and Chairman Khrushchev. These were the most important. the most 
decisive. Less formal exchanges, less important but significant none- 
theless, took place between Attorney General Kennedy and Ambas- 
sador Dobrynin. Several unofficial conversations took place. hints 
dropped by Tass correspondents at the United Nations, and conversa- 
tions with semiofficial Soviet citizens, such as Georgi Bolshakov. The 
most important of the unofficial type were the negotiations between 
Fomin and Scali. 

International and national institutions alxo plaved a significant 
political and diplomatic role in negotiating a resolution of this crisis. 
The United Nations became the center for internationalizing the 
crisis: Ambassador Stevenson's dramatic revelation of Soviet de- 
ception had an instant and electrifying effect on mobilizing interna- 
tional support (Moscow, for example, was denied the use of important 
African bases by its clients): Acting Secretary General U Thant 
proved to be a catalyst for reconciliation and an important agent for 
keeping the peace; and the United Nations itself was assigned a prin- 
cipal role in the Khrushchev-Kennedy bilateral agreement to resolve 
the crisis. Actions by the OAS were also an essential international 
ingredient in the negotiating process. And direct and continuing con- 
sultation with NATO added a substantial clement of support to the 
udministration’s negotiating position. 

On the national level, the Congress played a kev role through the 
passage of supporting resolutions, authorizations for the use of addi- 
ticnal military forces, and other formal] legislative actions in mobiliz- 
ing support of the Nation behind the administration. By sneh actions 
the Congress conveyed vital signals of intent to Moscow and accord- 
ingly provided an essential input into the resolution of the crisis, And 
the media on both sides were used to publicize each other's negotiating 
positions and garner national and international support as the nego- 
tiating process moved along. Finally. the military establishments were 
mobilized and their power orchestrated within the negotiating process 
during the management of the crisis. Raw power was ultimately the 
deciding factor in determining the outeome of this negotiating 
experience. ᾿ 

(2) Negotiations by action 

(a) Afiscalculation on both sides.—As a negotiating experience, the 
nissile crisis was a unique illustration of what Ambassador Davies 
called, negotiations by action. Khrushchev made the first move by 
sending the missiles to Cuba. This was a miscalculation on both sides. 
Khrushchev miscalculated on two counts: The gravity of this action 
for U.S. vital national interests: and the magnitude of the U.S, re- 
sponse, The Kennedy administration also miscalculated as the result 


3.4 Hilsman, op. cit., pp. 216-217. 
3:15 Τυ ἡ. pp 
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of an intelligence failure. No one thought the Soviets would install 
such missiles in Cuba. The U.S. Intelligence Board made this official 
judgment on September 19, and only CIA Director McCone (who was 
on his honeymoon) believed, and then only flectingly, that the Rus- 
sians might be so emboldened as to do {{.318 

(b) Negotiating along the quarantine line.—In this negotiations by 
action the U.S. countermove was to establish a quarantine line around 
Cuba and screen the inflow of shipping. The line established a critical 
point of contact for testing the will and resolve of both sides, President 
Kennedy took a very cautious approach and adopted a course of gradu- 
ated response beginning at the lowest level of provocation. He wanted 
to give Khrushchev plenty of time to reflect on the consequences of 
breaking through the line, Accordingly, he redrew the line closer to 
Cuba, as the crisis proceeded, and initiated a policy of selective en- 
forcement. There would be a careful screening of incoming traffic but 
no stopping or boarding of Soviet ships without his approval. Delicate 
naval maneuvers were devised in a mode of ascending press‘ires, 

_ It was now Khrushchev’s move, He faced a new set of onditions: 
He had to decide whether or not to test the American will. He decided 
against it and withdrew the approaching Soviet ships. Some ships re- 
turned to the Soviet Union; others were deployed in rendezvous well 
outside the quarantine line, 

Negotiations by action along the quarantine line proved to be suc- 
cessful. The effect was to avert a serious confrontation at sea and di- 
vert attention momentarily to Cuba itself. 

(c) Negotiations by action in Cuba.—Compelling the Soviets to re- 
move their missiles from Cuba also took on many of the characteristics 
of a negotiation by action. Khrushchev’s initial move was to virtually 
complete delivery of al] the missiles, thus creating the problem for the 
United States, (In an apparent error of priorities or because of some 
unforeseen problem, work on the missile sites and SAM installations 
proceeded simultaneously, allowing the United States to observe prog- 
1688 from its U-2 flights. Such observations and the concrete evidence 
of deception gained from them would have been impossible had the 
first priority been given to completing the SAM sites. With this pro- 
tective screen, the Soviets could have completed the missile Jaunching 
pads and thus presented the United States with a fait accompli.) 317 

In a series of countermoves, the President took specific actions: He 
dispatched the reconnissance flights, alerted the missile forces, and 
prepared for air strikes against the SAM sites as a first contingency 
and then, if necessary, a military invasion of Cuba. Such moves left 
Khrushchev with a single choice, between war or peace. But at the last 
minute Kennedy, moving from the level of negotiations by action to 
that of negotiations by the written word, gave Khrushchev a chance to 
reverse course and, in the words of his conceding letter, to loosen the 
“knot of war” and “take measures to untie that knot.” 238 


716 Schlesinger, op. cit.. p. 798. In recalling a conversation with the President as the crisis 
unfolded, Schlesinger wrote: “It was strange, he said, how no one in the Intelligence com- 
munity had anticipated the Soviet attempt to transform Cuha into a nuclear hase: everyone 
had assumed that the Russlans would not he so stupid as to offer us this pretext for inter- 
vention.” (p. 811.) See alro. Hilsman, op. cit.. pp. 172 and 197, . , 

"7 For a discuesion of this matter. see. Hilsman, op. cit., np. 182-183. For Khrushchev’'s 
explanation of the Soviet side, see, Khrushchev, op. cit., p. 405. 

Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 
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(3) Negotiations through unofficial channels 


Most extraordinary in the diplomacy of the missile crisis was the 
resort to negotiations through informal, unofficial channels, The Fo- 
min-Scali negotiating encounters have no parallel in the history of So- 
viet-American relations, certainly with respect to the gravity of the 
negotiating environment. Viewed chronologically, their first encounter 
at the Occidental Restaurant on Friday afternoon, October 26 marked 
the first break in the crisis. Though unofficial in the strictist diplomatic 
sense, it nonetheless had the full authority of Chairman Khrushchev 
and the Kennedy administration. 

But the risks were high. 

Here again, as in Stalin’s initiation of the Berlin blockade negotia- 
tions, Khrushchev resorted to the media as the initial channel of com- 
munications and negotiations, at best a dangerously tenuous connection 
subject to untold human error and external vagaries however success: 
ful the outcome. The crisis was fac. reaching the “boiling point.” as 
Khrushchev termed it. Time was of the essence, indeed a principal con- 
trolling factor in determining the final outcome. And yet the possi- 
bilities for miscalculation as the result, for example, of communica- 
tions failures among others were infinite—witness the Khrushchev re- 
versal letter. Thus, as in the analogous case of the Berlin blockade. the 
burden of war and peace in the nuclear age would seem to have been 
far too great to rely upon informal unofficial encounters in a restau- 
rant, hotel coffee shop or hotel lobby. 


(4) On secrecy and public disclosure 


Absolute secrecy was another unique feature of the negotiations in 
the missile crisis. The principal actors on the American side tried as 
best they could to continue their official and private lives as normally 
as possible so as not to arouse public suspicion. Secrecy was imperative 
for the Americans from the time of discovery late Monday. Octohor 15 
to the President’s speech of disclosure a week later on Monday. October 
22. Over the weekend, secrecy began to break down, and the President 
was compelled to intervene personally to halt a New York Times story 
apparently disclosing essential elements of the impending crisis on 
grounds that publication might confront him with a Soviet ultimatum 
hefore he could get. his own plans into effect.2!° During the week of 
negotiations, secrecy was maintained as the President's advisers 
planned both a negotiating and a confrontation st rategy. 

At the same timé the administration used the technique cf public 
disclosure to garner support for its negotiating position and to place 
the other side on the defensive and in the worst possible light. This 
was evident in the President’s speech of October 22, Ambassador Stev- 
enson’s dramatic utterances and disclosures at the United Nations, 
and the immediate but selective publication of significant official state- 
ments and documents. 

Soviet secrecy and disclosure followed along the same general lines, 
but in pursuit of Soviet purposes. For Khrushchev, secrecy was vital 
if he was to successfully present the President. with a fait accompli 
in Cuba. And once negotiations got underway, secrecy was equally 
vital for both internal and external reasons as Khrushchev sought a 
way out of this dilemma. Like their counterparts in Washington, Khru- 


5:9 Schleainger, ap. cit., p. 809. 
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shchev and his close associates also tried to put on a calm face and 
affect a public behavior of serenity and business-as-usual during the 
crisis.#° At the same time the Soviet press and other media were used 
in full vigor to support the Soviet negotiating position and discredit 
that of the United States, for example, by the publication of extensive 
commentaries and analyses as well as official documents.?2! 

Thus the diplomacy of the missile crisis represents a classic case of 
secrecy in negotiations and the selective use of public disclosures in 
the negotiating process. 


(5) President Kennedy as a negotiator 

(2) Some qualities of a successful negotiator —In managing the con- 
frontation and conducting the negotiations in the missile crisis, Presi- 
dent Kennedy demonstrated qualities that have long been regarded as 
essential for a successful negotiator: Wisdom to grasp the essentials of 
national interests from the perspective of both sides; a stern sense of 
resolution combined with flexibility ; strong nerves and a moral tough- 
ness; an inner calmness and control over the details of the situation ; 
the consultative capacity to draw upon available talent; a desire to 
reach an agreement; an understanding of the correlation between pow- 
er and the negotiating process; a determination not to humiliate the 
adversary and drive him into a spasmodic response; and the necessity 
of saving the defeated adversary’s sense of dignity by not gloating in 
victory and thus preparing the ground work for building a better 
relationship, 

(b) An appraisal.—President Kennedy grasped both the. essence 
and the full dimension of the problem to be negotiated and measured 
accurately the ratio of vital national security interests committed on 
both sides. Fundamental in his thinking was the belief that Soviet 
missiles in Cuba constituted a direct threat to the vita] national secu- 
rity interests of the United States (vital in its true meaning as a 
direct threat to the Nation’s security and political existence) ; it was 
“ποῦ vital, however, to the security interests of the Soviet Union.?22 

Recognizing this difference in perceptions of the threat, the Presi- 
dent was most careful not to humiliate the Soviet Union, not to dis- 
grace Khrushchev, not to make him escalate responses to an irrever- 
sible point because Soviet national interests or security required it. 
Most of all he wanted to avoid pushing Khrushchev into a spasmodic 
response. President Kennedy put it succinctly: “We don’t want to 
push him to a precipitous action—give him time to consider. I don’t 
want to Put him in a corner from which he cannot. escape.” 333 Thus he 
managed the strategy of confrontation and negotiations in the crisis 

2 Khrushchev recalled: “I remember a period of 6 or 7 days when the danger was 
particularly acute. Seeking to take the heat off the situation somehow, I suggested to 
the other members of the. government: ‘Comrades, let's go to the Bolshoi Theater this 
evening. Our_own people as well ns foreign eyes will notice, and perhaps it wil! calm 
them down. They'll say to themselves, “If Khrushchev and our other leaders are able to 


fo to the opera at a time like this. then at least tonight we can sleep peacefully." ' We 
were trying te disguize our own anxiety, which was intense.” (Khrushchev, op, cit., 
Pp 


2 For an analysis of the Soviet press, see Dinerstelp, op. cit, pr. 195-229 and ap- 
pendix 1 and 2. 

22 Kennedy. op. elt., p. 126. 

73 Ibid., p. 77. This approach was strongly urged upon the President tnrourh Schlesinger 
by Averell Harriman. “We must give him an out,” Harriman said. “If we do this 
shrewdly, we can downgrade the tough group in the Soviet Union which persuaded him 
to do this, But if we deny him an out, then we will escalate this business into a nuclear 
war.” (Schlesinger, op. cit., Ὁ. 821.) For a favorable appraisal of the President's handling 
of the crisis by Harriman, see Harriman, Russia aod America, pp. 201-203.) 
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with disciplined restraint, flexibility and wisdom. At the same time 
the President understood the role of power and the correlation of 
power with changing requirements in the negotiating process. 

Tho President also understood the Soviet obsession with security, 
and he demonstrated this in two ways: At least momentarily by avoid- 
ing a direct challenge, as would have been the case in boarding the 
Soviet ships along the quarantine line; and in the final resolution of 
the crisis by settling on a formula for inspection by air that had the 
virtue of avoiding direct onsite American verification. That he rightly 
understood the Soviet mentality and sensitivity on this matter of se- 
curity was later revealed by Khrushchev who recalled: 

Our ships, with the remainder of our deliveries to Cuba, headed straight 
through an armada of the American Navy, but the Americans didn't try to stop 
our ships or even check them. We kept in mind that as long as the United States 
limited itself to threatening gestures and didn't actually touch us, we could af- 
ford to pretend to ignore the harassment. 

4 4 Φ e s s . 


Ι won't deny that we were obliged to make some big concessions in the inter- 
ests of peace. We even consented to the inspection of our ships—but only from 
the air. We never let the Americans actually set foct on our decks, though we 
did let them satisfy themselves that we were really removing our missiles. 


That President Kennedy maintained direct and absolute control 
over the most detailed execution of the strategy of confrontation and 
negotiation was another distinctive characteristic of this encounter. 
He personally ordered the reconnaissance flights. for example. and 
managed in the finest detail the program of graduated pressures along 
the quarantine line. Burned by the debacle at the Bay of Pigs, the 
President was not disposed again to let. such vital matters get out. 
of his control and create situations that might not be retrieveable 
through negotiations. 

And finally, the President maintained a disciplined restraint and 
calmness not only during the heat of the crisis but also in the hour 
of victory. The supporting staff which shared this moment of glory 
and personal satisfaction was sternly warned against any verbal pos- 
turing that would degrade the Soviet Unicn, injure its pride or dis- 
credit its leader. Kennedy, concerned about any potential backlash, 
preferred to begin building the relationship on a basis of trust and 
on an understanding of the limits and equilibrium of power. As he 
said later: “Every setback has the seeds of its own reprisal. if the 
country is powerful enough.” 225 

2% Khrushchev, op. cit.. pp. 496 and 499. The firat quotation, at variance witb the 
American view, related to the approach of Soviet ships to the quarantine line early In the 
crisis; the second related to the final agreement that required inspection and verification, 

For a commentary on the connection between the Soviet inclination tc conceal weake 
ness and President Kennedy'a admission of the missiles in Cuba, see Dinerstein. op. cit.. 
ν. 223, Dinerstein wrote: “It had heen Soviet practice since the state was first estab- 
lished to conceal from its own people and from foreigners any evidence of wenkness. 
Most Soviet security measures were directed to that end; Soviet opposition to inter- 
national inspection in an arms control program derived from the fear that inspection 
would reveal weakness.” The Soviets never protested the U-2 filghts over the Soviet 
Union because of their demonstrated inability to atop them. When one was shot down 
(Gary Powers), they gave ft maximum publicity because. as Dinerstein wrote. “now 
Khrushchev was displaying strength to his domestic and forelgn opponents rather than 
revealing weakness. Thus he_concinded, with respect to the missile crisis and Soviet 
behavior: “Very possibly the Soviet leaders projected thelr attitudes on to Kennedy and 
were therefore taken unawares when he publicly confirmed a dramatic shift in power awny 


from the United States.’ 
233 Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 841. 
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(c) A judgment at the time: Prime Minister Macmillan.—V iewed 
in the context of a negotiation, the President’s conduct revealed a high 
order of skill and understanding. British Prime Minister Macmillan 
(with whom Kennedy kept. in the closest contact during the crisis) 
recorded in his diary on November 2, 1962 that the President had 
conducted this affair with “great skill, energy, resourcefulness and 
courage.” According to Macmillan, “He answered the Communists 
with their own weapons—for they always use several and even diver- 
gent means to secure their ends.” He played a “firm military game 
throughout—acting quickly and being ready to act as soon as mo- 
bilised.” He played “the diplomatic card excellently” with respect to 
conferring with the European Allies. And he “played the United Na- 
tions admirably”, exposing the Sovict “fatal mistake of bare-faced 
lying.” Macmillan concluded: “Altogether the President did wonder- 
fully well, * * #7226 


(6) Khrushchev as a negotiator 


(a) An American appraisal; Soviets handled crisis with “wisdom 
and restraint”.—Hilsman’s appraisal of Khrushchev’s role as a nego- 
tiator in this crisis seemed close to the mark. “Let it * * * be said that 
the decision to withdraw required courage on the Soviet side and that 
although putting the missiles into Cuba was threatening and irrespon- 
sible, the Soviets,” he wrote, “handled the ensuing crisis with wisdom 
and restraint,” 2?? 

For Khrushchev there were three personal crises within this larger 
crisis. They were the critical points at which his decision would deter- 
mine the American reaction. In all three he responded, as Hilsman 
said, “with wisdom and restraint.” 

In the negotiations by action along the quarantine line, Khrushchev 
withdrew Soviet ships, thus avoiding a showdown at. sea with the U.S. 
Navy. At the negotiating front in Washington, he made the first break 
toward a negotiated settlement by directing Fomin to contact Scali 
on the afternoon of the 26th and by writing the long letter of concession 
to the President in the evening. And finally he reaffirmed his initial 
decision by reversing a subsequent statement of unacceptable terms 
in his letter to the President on the 28th. By the 28th, it must. he re- 
membered, all the MRBM’s were operational ; 278 the protective screen 
of the SAM network was in whole or in part also operational, having 
already shot down one U-2; the IRBM’s would have been operational 
by December. Despite these initial advantages (though he was robbed 
of the element of surprise), Khrushchev clearly weighed those ad- 
vantages against the cost of a likely American military response and 
possibly war. Realistically, he took the path of negotiations to resolve 
the crisis. 

(Ὁ) Khrushchev’s control over the confrontation and negotiations. — 
Like President Kennedy, Chairman Khrushchev kept a tight hold on 
the evolving confrontation and negotiations from the Soviet side. As 

ὯΝ Macmillan, Harold. At the End of the Day, 1961-1963. New York. Harper & Row. 
1973, p. 219. Schlesinger, a participant in managing the crisis, saw in the President a 
“combination of toughness and restraint, of will, nerve and wisdom. so brilliantly con- 
trolled. so matchlessly calibrated, that dazzled the world.” (Schlesinger, op, cit., p. 841.) 


a7 Hilsman, op. cit., p. 227 
ἘΞ Ibid., Ὁ, 227. 
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noted above, the idea of missiles in Cuba germinated in his mind, but 
the decision to actually install them and accordingly accept the risk 
of war was made with the concurrence of the collective | ἡ ΓΑ Π1}}.55" 

Once the crisis got rolling, Khrushchev kept things under control, 
He dictated the messages and conducted the negotiations for the So- 
viet side.** He spent “one of the most dangerous nights” at the Council 
of Ministers office in the Kremlin, sleeping on a couch in his office with 


his clothes on.?"" “T was ready,” he said, “for alarming news to come any 
moment, and I wanted to be ready to react immediately.” 333 

Khrushchev “vividly” remembered those days after the President 
“issued an ultimatum.” The exchange of correspondence he renien- 
bered “especially well” because he initiated it and “was at the center 
of the action on our end of the correspondence.” And he added :“T take 
complete responsibility for the fact that the President and T entered 
into direct contact at the most crucial and dangerous stage of the 
crisis,” 233 

(ce) Khrushchev’s judgment on the negotiated settlement: °.{ 
friumph of common sense —At this point in his narrative Khro- 
shchey went on to explain his version of the confrontation and negotia- 


tion which differed radically from that of the American, Tn bric#, he 
placed the burden of responsibility on the President for backing dawn, 
emphasizing fears of a military takeover in Washington and over- 
emphasizing the importance of the President’s noninvasion pledee. 
Khrushchev concluded his analysis with the following commentary 
which underscored the main point that. the negotiated settlement was 
“a trinmph of commonsense”: 

In our negotiations with the Americans during the crisis, they had, on the 
whole, been open and candid with us, especially Robert Kennedy, The Americans 
knew that if Russian blood were shed in Cuba, American blood would surely be 
shed in Germany. The American Government Was anxions to avoid such a develoy- 
ment. It had heen, to say the least, an interesting and challenging situation. The 
two most powerful nations of the world had been squared off against each other, 
cach with its finger on the button. You'd have thought that war was inevitable. 
But both showed that if the desire to avoid war is strong enough, even the most 
pressing dispute can be solved by compromise, And a compromise over Cuba was 
indeed found. The episode ended in a triumph of commonsense. I'll always re- 
member the late President with deep respect because, in the final analysis, he 
showed himself to be soher-minded and determined to avoid war. He didn't let 
himself become frightened, nor did he become reckless. He didn't overestimate 
America's might, and he left himself a way out of the crisis. He showed real 
Wisdom and statesmanship when-he turned his back on right-wing forces in the 
United States whe were trying to goad him into taking military action against 
Cuha. It was a great victory for us, though, that we had heen able to extract from 


72 On the decisionmaking process Khrushehey wrote: “Lf should mention that our side's 
nolicy was, from the outset. worked out in the collective beadership. Tt wasn't mei) after 
two or three lengthy discussions of the matter that we bad decided it was worth the risk 
to install missiles on Cuba in the first place, Tt had been my feeling that the initial. ax 
well as the subsequent, decisions should not he forced dewn anvone’s throat. to had made 
sure to give the eallective leadership time for the problem to erystallize in everyone's 
mind. 1 had wanted my comrades to accept and support the decision with a elear con- 
science and a full understanding of what the consequences of putting the missiles on Cuba 
might be—namely, war with the United States. Every step we had taken had heen carefully 
considered by the collective.” (Khrushchev. op. cit, p. 499.) 

580 Thid.. p. 497. 

= Khrushchev explained: “I didn't want fo be like that Western minister who was 
caught Hterally with his pants down by the Suez events of 1956 and had to run aronnd 
in Bis Shorts until the emergency was over." (p. 497.) 


23 Ibid. 
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Gonnedy ἃ promise that neither America nor apy of her allies would invade 


(7) Enhanced role of the Ambassador 

(2) Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin, a key communications link.— 
Though this crisis was managed from the center, stil] some ambassa- 
dors, notably Dobrynin and rmsby Gore in Washington, played im- 
portant roles in the management of the confrontation and negotiations. 
Memoirs by American principals, particularly those of Robert Ken- 
nedy, revealed the prominent part played by Soviet Ambassador Do- 
brynin. During the period of eception, he conveyed his government’s 
assurances to leading American officials that there were no missiles in 
Cuba, though Soviet sources have since denied that he had knowledge 
of the missiles and assert that he, like Kennedy, had been misled by 
Khrushchev.?%5 When the crisis got underway, he was very much in the 
center of things as the key communications link between Moscow and 
Washington. Dobrynin’s meeting with the Attorney General, literally 
at the last moment on Saturday evening, October 27, may have been a 
deciding factor in Khrushchev’s reversal, though Dobrynin’s version 
of the encounter (as reported by Khrushchev) differed radically from 
the Kennedy account,23¢ 

(6) British Ambassador Ormsby Gore, friend of the KH. ennedys.— 
British Ambassador David Ormsby Gore was also featured promi- 
nently in the management of the crisis. Having the advantage of 
being a close friend of the President, he played a key role in reporting 
back toa most appreciative Prime Minister.*7 

In addition to reporting back extensively and from the closest inner 
circle of the White House, Ormsby Gore made a significant contribu- 
tion in the unfolding negotiation by action when he suggested to the 
President that the quarantine line be drawn closer to Cuba so as to 
give the Soviet leadership time for reflection. The President, agreeing 
immediately, calied Secretary of Defense McNamara, and over emo- 
tional protests from the Navy, issued the appropriate order. “This 

3% Thid, p. 500. In bis “Last Testament,” Khrushchev made these comments on Kennedy: 
“Kennedy was alzo someone we could trust. When be gave us public assurances that the 
United States would not organize an invasion of Cuba, either on its own or through its 
allies, we trusted him. We accepted the concession he was making and made ἃ concession 
of our own by withdrawing our nuclear weapons from Cuba.” Khrushchev also Prataed 
the President for his realism in handling the crisis. (Khrushchev, Last Testament, pp. 512~ 
514.) For Khrushchey’s retrospective views of Kennedy at the Vienna Conference, see το, 
497-498. He was impressed by Kennedy's grasp of international problems, bis understar.d- 
lag of the policy of peaceful coexistence, and confidence in discusstons. 

= Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 65-66, In an extensive article on Dobrynin by Anthony Austin 
published in The New York Times on June 4, 1979 (p. AG) it was pointed out that, ac- 
cording to “well-informed Soviet sources in Washington,” when Dobrynin had misied 
Robert Kennedy in regard to the missiles, “he was not ly{ng but had been misied bim- 
self.” These Soviet sources say that Kennedy kept after the Ambassador on tie subject 
sometimes visiting him as late as 2 or 3 a.m. “Thereupon, they recount,” according to 
Austin, “Mr. Dobrynin sent a message to Nikita S. Khrushchev * * © gaying that the 
American Government seemed to be δ eptical in regard to his assurance, There being no 
Answer, according to this eccovnt, Mr. Dobrynin assured Mr. Kennedy a second time." 
The Austin story continues: “What happened nexi, the Soviet sources recount, was that 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk called Ambassador Dobrynin in and said, ‘Anatoly, look 
here!’ and showed him aeria! photegraphs of the offensive missiles in place. ‘That,’ a 
Soviet sourco said, ‘was when the Ambassador found out that the missiles were there. 
Yes, Khrushchev should not have acted as he did. An Ambassador who is thought to be 
lying has bis credibility destroyed.’ " Kennedy continued. nonetheless, to use Dobrynin 
as the principal Soviet channel for negotiating the crisis, as the above account de- 


scribes, and according to Austin, “the pattern was set’ for the unusually close relation- 
ship that Doirynin bas had with the State Department and White House even to this 
ay, 


= Khrushchev, op. cit., pp. 497-498. 

""In the Prime Minister's favorable appraisal of the President's role in the criste, 
he noted that the President was “‘well-served" b “our British represertatives, Gore and 
Dean.” (Macmillan, At the End of the Day, p. 219. 
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decision was of vital importance in postponing the moment of irre- 
ersible action,” wrote Schlesinger.?** 


(8) Staff support : Excellence of the executive committee 


A final unique characteristic of this negotiating encounter was the 
staff support provided by the executive committee. As this study 
has shown thus far, negotiations in Soviet-American relations have 
taken many forms; they have not been confined just to formal ex- 
changes over a conference table. But a persistent characteristic run- 
ning through this experience that has often determined successful 
outcomes has been the quality of staff support given the principals 
and the ability of the principals to select the most reasonable and 
appropriate options. 

The executive committee was by all measure an exceptional group 
of planners and advisers, representing a collection of uncommonly 
talented men with such special virtues as wisdom and vision, inde- 
pendence and boldness of thought; they were especially gifted with 
insight into human behavior and a capacity to act. Deliberations were 
carried on with complete equality; rank had no privileges, Accounts 
of their deliberations reflect a determined and honest effort to give 
the President viable options in managing the confrontation and con- 
ducting the negotiations. In commenting upon the President’s satis- 
faction with the performance of this committee, Schlesines: observed: 
“The executive committee had proved a brilliant instrument of con- 
sideration and coordination.” 339 


᾿ Singled out and credited with a high performance by his peers on 
the executive committee was Robert Kennedy. Mindful of the Japa- 
nese “sneak attack” on Pearl Harbor and the moral opprobrium it 
generated, he injected a moral quality into the deliberations by vigor- 
ously resisting airstrikes at the missile installations as the first 
option.° He also provided the correct answer to the dilemma created 
by Khrushchev’s letter of reversal. In general, he gave the group a 
coherent framework for discussion and proved to be a catalyst to 
searching inquiry by his constant questioning. As Schlesinger wrote: 
The President was “particularly proud of his brother, always bal- 


anced, never rattled, his eye fixed on the ultimate as well as on the 
immediate.” 24 


** Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 818. 

** Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 832. Schleseinger went on: “McNamara, as usual, had been 
superb. Lewellyn Thompson [a specialist in Rusalan affairs, a professional diplomat who 
was to become Ambassador to the Soviet Union] had provided wise counsel ; Edwin Martin 
hed managed the Latin American side with tact and efficiency. If the President was dis- 
appointed tn others, he was not, I think, especially surprised. As a whole, the govern- 
ment could hardly have performed better." 

Except for General Maxwell Taylor, the President was “distressed”, fu the words of 
the Attorney General, by the predilection of the military representatives “to give so 
little consideration to the imolications of steps they sugeested.” The President was 
“disturbed by this {inability to look beyond the limited military fleld.” Later when talking 
about this matter, he safd, tn Robert Kennedy's words, “τῷ had to remember that they 
were trained to fight and to wage war—that was their life. Perhaps we would feel even 
more concerned if they were always opposed to using arms or milltary means—for if 
they would not be willing, who would be? But this experfence pointed out for us all the 
importance of clyilian direction and control and the !mportance of raising probing ques- 
tions to military recommendations.” Kennedy, op. cit., p. 119.) 

During the early deliberations when an alr strike was felt by most to be the only 
course, Kennedy passed a note to the President: “I now know how Tojo felt when he 
was planning Pearl Harbor.” (Ibfd., Ὁ. 31.) 

* Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 832, Sorensen wrote: “* * © the best performer in this respect 
was the Attorney General——not because of any particular tdea be advanced, not because 
he presided (no one did), but because of bis constant prodding, questioning, eliciting 
oT cats and alternatives and keeping the discussions concrete and moving ahead, a 
dificult task as different participants came in and out." (Sorensen, op, cit., Ὁ. 679.) 
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(δ) Impact on Soviet-American relations: T'he beginning of détente 
he implications of the missile crisis were far-reaching, for thd. 


Resolution of the missile crisis generated forces that were to bring 
on détente, Perhaps this was of transcending importance among its 
implications. When on October 26, Khrushchev, then the realist and 
pragmatist and no longer the revolutionary ideologue, communicated 
his intention of withdrawing the missiles, he denied himself, at least 
for the. near future, the option of nuclear blackmail which had been 
a central feature of his oreign policy since 1957, and accordingly 
accepted the only alternative choice of secking an accommodation 
with the United States. The Cuban experience had demonstrated to 
Khrushchev the validity of Kennedy’s argument at Vienna for respect- 


ing the equilibrium of power and avoiding precipitous changes in 
10,342 


Decisions were made in the aftermath to redress the balance of 
strategic power that had compelled the Soviet Union to back down— 
never agai, the Soviet leadership said—but decisions were also made 
to establish a détente in Soviet-American relations. The Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty in the coming year was the first concrete step in this 
direction, 

Whether the missile crisis was ἃ pivot or a turning point in East- 
West relations would seem to remain an open question, depending 
upon the choice of timeframes and perception of the meaning of 
détente.*** But with the perspective of nearly two decades, the evi- 
dence seems to suggest at this juncture at least a preference on both 
sides to continue the search for accommodation through negotiations 
but within a mutually acceptable balance of strategic power. As a 
negotiating encounter, the missile crisis may, therefore, be judged 
at some future time as one of the most important negotiations in the 
history of Soviet-American relations. 


C. Tae Nuctzar Test Ban Treaty, 1963; Conc.upina NEGOTIATIONS 
To Controt Nuciean Testing 


1. TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS IN PFRSPECTIVE 


(2) Prolonged stalemate in Geneva 


That the missile crisis was to fundamentally alter the course of 
Soviet-American relations was soon demonstrated by the conclusion 
of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in the summer of 1963. It was also 
demonstrated by other subsequent arrangements, such as the establish- 
ment of the so-called hotline of instant communications between 
Washington and Moscow. In general, these ameliorating measures 
were intended to lower the level of tension, facilitate the management 

2.2 Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 891. 

* Schlesinger wrote: “But the 13 days gave the world—even the Soviet Unton—a sense 
of American determination and responsibility in the use of power which, sustained, might 
indeed become a turning point in the history of relations between east and west.” 


Hileman algo discussed 
history (p. 228). 


. 841), 
5. question of whether the missile was a turning point in world 
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of future crises, and clear the way for greater accommodation. Negoti- 
ations to control nuclear testing had stalemated in Geneva. The missile 
crisis compelled a reordering of Soviet priorities that broke the pro- 
longed stalemate. 

(δ) A brief survey of negotiations, 1958-62 

Negotiations to ban nuclear testing began in the summer of 1958 
amid growing international concern for the danger to human life from 
radioactive failout and at a time of unilateral moratoria on nuclear 
testing.*** 

These negotiations were to continue along an uneven course for the 
next 4 years, perhaps the most difficult years of the cold war, moving, 
as Ambassador Arthur H. Dean, the head of the U.S. arms control 
delegation in Geneva, said, “through a tangle of proposals for both 
comprehensive and partial test bans.” 35 The test ban was considered 
Separately ; at times it was enmeshed in discussions on general disarm- 
ament. Progress had been achieved. Agreement was reached on a 
preamble, 17 articles and two annexes of a draft treaty for a compre- 
hensive test ban including one article recognizing the principle of inter- 
national inspection. But deteriorating East-West relations after the 
collapse of the May 1960 summit arrested further progress.*** 

The incoming Kennedy administration placed renewed emphasis on 
a comprehensive test ban treaty, and amid a complex of contending 
views within the national security community and within the adminis- 
tration itself, it judged the treaty to be advantageous to the Nation.*** 
Thus, despite misgivings in some quarters on the home front and an 
unpromising international environment, the U.S. delegation began in 
1961, with the President’s full support, what Ambassador Dean noted, 


were to be 2 years of hard, unrelenting, intensive, interesting, and challenging 
work. Conszlting often with our own and British scientists, we missed no oppor- 
tunity to discuss the test ban with Soviet representatives, on and off the record, 
whether at Geneva, at the United Nations, or in private diplomatic conversations 
which went on continuously. In spite of a solid wall of Soviet negatives, we kept 
on trying to adjust our proposals as science and political developments made 
changes possible. We were convinced of the importance of our goal, and we knew 
that after careful and persistent preparation, agreement with the Soviet Union 
could come suddenly and without warning, as had been the case with the Austrian 
State Treaty of 1955." 


At the Geneva meeting in the spring of 1961, Soviet disinterest in 
a test ban was quickly made known, Apparently pressured by Sovict 


244 For a detailed discussion of the negotiations, see, Jacobson, Harold Karan and Eric 
Stein. Diplomats, Scientists, and Politicians: The United States and the Nuclear Test Ban 
Negotiations. Ann Arbor, Mich., University ‘of Michigan Press, 1966, 538 pages; see also. 
Schlesinger, op. cit., pp. 448-505. This narrative draws heavily on Dean, Arthur H., Test 
Ban and Disarmament: The Path of Negotiations, Published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. New York, Harper & Row, 1966. 154 pages. For the most recent study on the 
hebavioral aspects of the test ban negotiations, see, Jonsson, Christer. Soviet Bargalning 
Behavior: The Nuclear Test Ban Case, New York. Columbia University Presa, 1979, 266 
pages. A commentary on Professor Christer's book stated : “Jonsson’s exhaustive researches 
show how, contrary to Western assumptions about an established, unchanging Soviet 
negotiating stance, Soviet conduct in the test ban negotiations changed significantly over 
time. These changes coincided with major turning points in East-West relations and shifts 
dn the balance of power between protreaty and antitreaty factions within the Soviet 

Union. While the test ban issue was of vital importance to the development of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, the changes in Soviet negotiating hehavior cannot readily be explained in 
terms of changes in China's influence. This thorough case study indicates that nelther 
external nor domestic factors alone, but rather the complex interplay between the two, can 
account for Soviet bargaining behavior.” Jonsson is an Associate Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Lund, Sweden. 

2% Thid. p. 87 

3:86 Thid. 

#4: Yhid., p. 88. 

47 Ibid.. pp. 88-89. 


V. KHRUSHCHEV’S LEGACY OF PEACEFUL 
COEXISTENCE 


That Khrushchev had revolutionized Soviet foreign policy and 
radicalized still further the Soviet style of negotiations during the 
decade he was in power, there seems to be little doubt. But to his 
credit in the test ban negotiations he added a variation of reason, 
crvality, and diplomatic traditionalism to Soviet negotiating behavior. 

In the large, Khrushchev had redirected the Soviet worldview from 
the inward continentalism of Stalin to the outward thrust of giobal- 
ism into the Third World that has so characterized Soviet foreign 
policy since the mid-1950’s. Khrushchev globalized Soviet foreign 
policy and expanded the diplomatic service, supported by an impres- 
Sive intellectual infrastructure of institutes, to serve his outreachin 
policies. Under the misnomer of peaceful coexistence he ha 
threatened and bullied the West in a series of grave challenges across 
the political frontier of the cold war until the showdown in the Cuban 
missile crisis compelled him to reassess his approach to the West on 
a more realistic appraisal of the balance of power and to reorder his 
priorities accordingly. 

_ Thereafter, peaceful coexistence became a more meaningful defini- 
tion of Soviet relations with the West, as shown by the conclusion of 
the partial nuclear test ban treaty and by the resort to the more tra- 
ditional forms of diplomacy that became more characteristic of Soviet 
negotiating behavior. A much chastened Khrushchev, who in 1961 
could threaten that only six H-bombs would be sufficient to annihilate 
the British Isles and nine others take care of France, could remark 
on a visit to Denmark in June 1964, “For centuries people have worked 
hard to plan and build such beautiful cities as Copenhagen, Moscow, 
Prague, Warsaw, Paris, London, and many others. Do people really 
think that anyone could be permitted to wipe all this out in a fraction 
of a minute?” ? He could rebuke his Chinese adversaries in July 1963, 
saying that “only madmen” could hope to destroy capitalism by 
nuclear war; “a million workers would be destroyed for each 
capitalist. * * * There are people who see things differently. Let them. 
History will teach them.”? And at the signing of the Soviet-East 
Germany Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation a year later he could 
depart from his prepared text for a moment and make the simple 
direct statement that “nuclear war is stupid, stupid, stupid. If you 
reach for the push-button you reach for suicide.” * 


+The Washington Post, June 17, 1964, p. Al2, and July 12, 1961, p. A17; also, Facts 
*, Quoted a shock it., p. 905 
υ0 n, esinger, op. cit., p. . 
The New York Tine, June if 1964, p. 1. Running through principal public state- 
ments by Khrushchev and others in the Soviet Government on the question of war and 
peace since the end of the missile crisis was the persistent theme on the irrationality 
of nuclear war. Such statements seemed to have been directed at both the Chinese as 
an act of self-justification for withdrawing the missiles and avoiding war, and at the 
United States as an indication of peaceful intent, at least for the time being. 
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Khrushchev had indeed come a long way toward staking a claim 
to statesmanship. In an introduction to the translation of “Khrushchev 
Remembers,” Edward Crankshaw, a British scholar of Soviet affairs 
and biographer of Khrushchev, observed, “What was saddening was 
that he had in his makeup so many of the attributes of a great states- 
man.” But “violence and lawlessness” was “his natural air”—par- 
ticularly with respect to foreign policy. Yet in a final assessment 
Crankshaw wrote what has amounted to Khrushchev’s legacy to the 
successor Brezhnev’s regime, the legacy of peaceful coexistence: 

It was one of Khrushchev's greatest achievements that with all his inter- 
mittent saber rattling, his threats, his deceptions, his displays of violence, he 
nevertheless broke out of the Stalinist mold and made it possible for the Western 
world to hope that a measure of coexistence more complete than he himself was 
yet ready to conceive might one day be realized.‘ 

It was a peaceful coexistence, however, rooted solidly in the hard 
realities of military power and in an ideological commitment to the 
principle of “continuous struggle” against the West. For in the twi- 
light of Khrushchev’s reign the decisions were apparently made that 
were to bear fruit in the dramatic buildup of Soviet strategic missile 
forces in the late 1960’s and early 1970’s. As Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Kuznetsov warned veteran U.S. diplomat John McCloy in 
his Connecticut home upon giving assurances that the missiles and 
bombers were removed from Cuba, “You Americans will never be 
able to de this to us again.” 5 


* Crankshaw’s introduction to Khrushchev Remembers p. xix. 

5 Bohlen, op. cit., pp. 495-496. For a variation of the quote, see, Newhouse, John, Cold 
Dawn: The Story of SALT. New York, Hott, Rineha,t and Winston, 1973, p. 68. The 
svatation in this source reads, ‘Never will we be caughi lke this again.’ 


